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LITBRATUBRB. 


SONNETS ON MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
By B. B. Feltus. 





ESCAPE FROM LOCHLEVEN. 


Not all the novels from Boccaccio’s store, 
So touch the heart, so fascinate the soul, 
As those bright spots which history can unrol 
From true adventure. By thy islet’s shore, 
Lochleven, still a ruin stands, of yore 
Proud Morton’s stronghold ; wrapt in ivied stole 
The tower once tall, where streamed the bannered scroll 
Blazoned with shield a “‘ bleeding heart’ * that bore— 
Here bided Mary; rudely given in charge 
To Douglas by her foe, his house’s head. 
Why speeds yon shallop from the isle’s green marge ? 
Oh wondrous Love! the bleeding heart hath bled 
Afresh from thy keen shaft ; and thou at large, 
Fair captive! hast thy keeper captive led. 


NORFOLK’S SUIT. 


Who has not heard of gentle Surrey? He 
Who sung the praise of his fair Geraldine : 
Yet Surrey’s son, though fated less to shine 
In fame’s remembrance, will remembered be 
As Mary’s latest lover. Changed is she, 
Alas, how changed! Yet still the Loves entwine 
Her form, though wasted ; and a charm divine 
Cleaves to the twilight of adversity. 
Oh, Norfolk ! had the records of thy race 
No warning voice for thee, too blindly led 
By crazed ambition? Could a crown add grace 
To Mowbray’s and to Howard’s ducal head ? 
But if aims nobler urged thee, take high place 
Amongst thy country’s most illustrious dead. 


FOTHERINGAY CASTLE. 


“Thy castle, Fotheringay, small semblance shows 

Of royal inmate. In the midnight breeze 

The drooping banners flap, and under these 
Thy men-at-arms to measured steps compose 
The ordered round. No jovial warder blows 

A merry blast, when stranger guest he sees : 

But in thy hall the spider spins at ease, 
And in thy courts the grass unweeded grows. 

Fell hold! reserved through all succeeding time 
For execration! Haunt of recreant spies ! 

Where serpents, crawling in their native slime, 
‘Through depths of infamy to greatness rise— 

By such foul ways, as seen in God’s pure eyes, 
Did Burleigh, Walsingham, and Leicester climb, 


THE TRYAL, 


In such a place, by such a crew beset, 
Thus circumvented on all sides attacked, 
Could’st thou alone, unaided, counteract 
Their practices? escape their wide-spread net, 
Disarm their quibbles, and, unconquered yet, 
Hold them at bay ? Could’st thou, with pains all racked, 
Maintain thy queenly dignity intact, 
-Nor leave them one false perjured charge unmet 
With brave denial? Oh thou daughter true 
Of Flodden’s James, of Bruce of Bannockburn, 
’Tis now thou art a queen: the homage due 
To birth and beauty iron hearts may spurn, 
But not that greatness which with death in view. 
Hatred to awe, and rage to shame can turn. 


THE EXECUTION. 


‘Thrice falls the axe. A prelate’s hand uplifts 
Her severed head by hair grey not with age 
But sorrow. Stretehed lies on that bloody stage 
The lifeless trunk, once rich in nature’s gifts, 
Food for the worm! till He whose just eye sifts 
The deeds done in this mortal pilgrimage 
_ May give it form again. Spent all your rage, 
Spite, hatred, envy, malice; poor unthrifts ! 
What can ye farther? hence away, and seek 
Fresh victims: here ye cannot longer heap 
Insults on Mary. Soon remorse will wreak 
Sharp retribution : thoughts that may not sleep 
‘ill day and night beset with ravening beak 
That jealous heart, within which rankled dee 
The praise of charms beyond what flattery dared to speak. 





EPSOM. 
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in consequence of the national fondness for races his breed has been | 
improved until he has attained his present excellency—believing all 
this, we think it quite possible to do him justice, without defiling the 
subject with any allusion to the knavery to which he, sometimes, in- 
nocently gives rise. Those who practise it are his vulgar parasites ; 
for the owners of race-horses number amongst them the highest and 
most honourable names in the country. 

Financially, thesubject is not unworthy of notice. Racers give em- 
ployment to thousands. According to Capt. Rous, there are upwards 
of two hundred thorough-bred stallions, and one thousand one hun- 
dred brood mares, which produce about eight hundred and thirty foals 
annually: of those there are generally three in the first class of race- 
horses, seven in the second class; and they descend gradually in the 
scale to the amount of four hundred and eighty, one half of which 
never catch the judges eye; the remainder are either not trained, or 
are found unworthy at an early period. 

The number of race-courses is one hundred and eleven; of which 
three are in Ireland, and six in Scotland. 

It is Monday—the Monday before the Derby Day, and a railway | 
takes us, in less than an hour, from London Bridge to the capital of 
the racing world, close to the abode of its Great Man, who is—need | 
we add !—the Clerk of the Epsom Course. It is, necessarily, one of | 
the best houses in the place; being—honour- to literature—a flourish- 
ing bookseller’s shop. We are presented to the official. He kindly con- 
ducts us to the Downs, to show how the horses are temporarily stabled ; 
to initiate us into some of the mysteries of the “ field;” to reveal to 
us, in fact, the private life of the race-horse. 

We arrive ata neat farm-house, with more outbuildings than are 
usually seen appended to so modest a homestead. A sturdy, well- 
dressed, well-mannered, purpose-like, sensible-looking man, presents 
himself. He has a Yorkshire accent. A few words pass between him 
and the Clerk of the Course, in which we hear the latter asseverate with 
much emphasis that we are, in a sporting sense, quite artless—we ra- 
ther think ‘‘ green,” was the exact expression—that we never bet a 
shilling, and are quite incapable, if even willing, to take advantage of 
any information, or of any inspection vouchsafed to us. Mr. Filbert 
(the trainer) hesitates no longer. He moves his hat with honest po- 
ai bids us follow him, and lays his finger on the latch of a sta- 

e. 

The trainer opens the door with one hand; and, with a gentleman- 
like wave of the other, would give us the precedence. We hesitate. 








We would rather not go in first. We acknowledge am enthusiastic ad- 
miration for the race-horse; but at the very mention of a race-horse, 
the stumpy animal whose portrait headed our earliest lesson of equine 
history, in the before-quoted ‘‘ Universal Spelling Book,” vanishes 
from our view, and the animal described in the Book of Job prances 
into our mind’s eye: ‘* The glory of his nostril is terrible. He mocketh 
at fear and is not affrighted. He swalloweth the ground with the 
fierceness of his rage” To enjoy, therefore, a fine racer—not as one 
does a work of art—we like the point of sight to be the point of dis- 
tance. The safest point, in case of accident (say, for instance, a sud- 
den striking-out of the hinder hoofs,) we hold to be the vanishing point 
—a point by no means attainable on the inside of that contracted kind 
of stable known as a ‘* loose box.” 

The trainer evidently mistakes our fears for modesty. We boldly 


close to the hind-quarters of Pollybus, a “favourite” for the Derby. 
When we perceive that he has neither bit nor curb: nor bridle, nor 
halter; that he is being ‘“‘ rubbed down” by a small boy, after having 
taken his gallops; that there is nothing on earth—except the small boy 
— to prevent his kicking or plunging, or biting, or butting his visitors 
to death; we breathe rather thickly. When the trainer exclaims, 
‘* Shut the door, Sam !” and the little groom does his master’s bidding, 
and boxes us up, we desire to be breathing the fresh air of the Downs 
again. 

‘Bless you, sir!” says our good-tempered informant, when he sees 
us shrink away from Pollybus, changing sides at a signal from his 
cleaner; ‘* these horses” (we look round, and for the first time perceive, 
with a tremor, the heels of another high-mettled racer protruding from 
an adjoining stall) ‘* these horses are as quiet as you are; and—I say 
it without offence—just as well behaved. It is quite laughable to hear 
the notions of people who are not used to them. They are the gentlest 
and most tractable creeturs in creation. Then, as to shape and sym- 
metry, is there anything like them »” 

We acknowledge that Pretty Perth—the mare in the adjoining box 
—could hardly be surpassed for beauty. 

‘** Ah, can you wonder at noblemen and gentlemen laying out their 
twenty and thirty thousand a year onthem ?” 

**So much ?” 

‘* Why, my gov’nor’s stud costs us five-and-twenty thousand a year, 
one year with another —There’s an eye, sir!” 

The large, prominent, but mild optics of Pretty Perth are at this mo- 
ment turned full upon us. Nothing, certainly, can be gentler than the 
expression that beams from them. She is ‘‘ taking,” as Mr. Filbert is 
pleased to say, ‘‘mensure of us.” She does not stare Mire. jp ot or 
peer upon us a half-bred indifference ; but, having duly and deliber- 
ately satisfied her mind respecting our external appearance, allows her 
attention to be leisurely diverted to some oats with which the boy had 
just supplied the manger. 

‘* It is all a mistake,” continues Mr. Filbert, commenting on certain 
vulgar errors respecting race-horses ; ‘‘ thorough-breds are not nearly 
so rampagious as mongrels and half-breds. The two horses in this stall 
are gentlefolks, with as good blood in their veins as the best nobleman 
in theland. They would be just as back’ard in doing anything un- 
worthy of a lady or gentleman, as any lord or lady in St. James’s— 
such as kicking, or rearing, or shying, or biting. The pedigree of ev- 
ery horse that starts in any great race, is tobe traced as regularly up 
to James the First’s Arabian, or to Cromwell’s White Turk, or to the | 
Darley or Godolphin barbs, as your great English families are to the | 
Conqueror. The worst thing they will do, is running away now and 
then with their jockeys. And what’s that? Why, only the animal’s 
animal-spirit running away with him. They are not,” adds Mr. Fil- 
bert, with a merry twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ the only young bloods that are 
fond of going too fast.” 

To our question whether he considers that a race-horse could go too 
fast, Mr. Filbert gives a jolly negative, and remarks that it is all ow- 
ing to high feeding and fine air ; ** for, mind you, horses get much bet- 
ter air to breathe than men do, and more of it.”’ 

All this while the two boys are sibillating lustily while rubbing and 
polishing the coats of their horses; which are as soft as velvet, and 
much smoother. When the little grooms come to the fetlock and pas- 
tern, the chamois-leather they have been using is discarded as too 
coarse and rough, and they rub away down to the hoofs with their sleek 
and plump hands. Every wish they express, either in words or by 
signs, is cheerfully obeyed by the horse. The terms the quadruped 
seems to be on with the small biped, are those of the most easy and in- 
timate friendship. They thoroughly understand one another. We 
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feel a little ashamed of our mistrust of so much docility, and leave the 
stable with much less awe of a race-horse than we entered it. 

“And now, Mr. Filbert, one delicate question—What security is 
there against these horses being drugged, so that they may lose a 
race ?” 

Mr. Filbert halts, places his legs apart, and his arms akimbo, and 
throws into his reply a severe significance, mildly tinged with indig- 
nation. He commences with saying, ‘I ’ll tell you where it is :—there 
is a deal more said about foul play and horses going amiss, than there 
need be.” 

‘** Then the ee are never heavily bribed ?” 

‘‘ Heavily bribed, Sir!” Mr. Filbert contracts his eyes, but s 
up their expression, to look the suspicion down. “ Bribed!—it may 
not be hard to bribe a man, but it’s not so easy to bribe a boy. What’s 
the use of a hundred pound note to a child of ten or twelve years old ? 
Try him with a pen’north of apples, or aslice of pudding, and you 
have a better chance ; though I would not give you the price of a su- 
gar-stick for it. Nine out of ten of these lads would not have a hair of 
their horse’s tail ruffled if they could help it; much more any such 
harm as drugs er downright poison. The boy and the horse are so fond 
of one another, that a racing stable is a regular happy family of boys 
and horses. When the foal is first born it is turned loose into the pad- 
dock ; andif his mother don’t give him enough milk, the cow makes up 
the deficiency. He scampers about in this way for about a year: then 
he is ‘ taken up;’ that is, bitted, and backed by a ‘dumb jockey’—a 
cross of wood made for the purpose. When he has got a little used to 
that, we try him with a speaking jockey—a child some seven or eight 
years old, who has been born, like the colt, in the stables. From that 
time till the horse retires from the turf, the two are inseparable. They 
eat, drink, sleep, go out and come in together. Under the directions of 
the trainer, the boy tells the horse what to do, and he does it; for he 
knows that he is indebted to the boy for everything he gets. When 
he is hungry, it is the boy that gives him his corn; when he is thirsty, 
the boy hands him his water; if he gets a stone in his foot, the boy 

icks it out. By the time the colt is old enough to run, he and the boy 

ave got to like one another so well that they fret to be away from one 
another. As for bribing! Why, you may as well try to bribe the 
horse to poison the boy, as the boy to let the horse be injured.” 

«* But the thing has happened, Mr. Filbert?” —~ 

« Not so much as is ed about. Sometimes a likel hay KS ~~ 
to a training stable, and cracked up as something wonderful. He 
entered to hy On thief, he turns out to be next pothing: and the 
backers, to save theit reputation, put itabout, that t ‘was play- 
ed tricks with. There is hardly a great race, but you hear something 
about horses going amiss by foul play.” 

** Do many of these boys become jockeys ?” 

‘Mostly. Some of them are jockeys already, and ride ‘ their own 
horses, as they call them. Here comes one.” 

A miniatare man, with a horsewhip neatly twisted round the crop or 
handle, opens the gate. 

** Well, Tommy, how are you, Tommy ?” 

** Well, Sir, bobbish. Fine day, Mr. Filbert.” 

Although Mr. Filbert tells us in a whisper that Tommy is-only twelve 
next birth-day, Tommy looks as if he had entered far into his teens— 
His dress is deceptive. Light trousers terminating in buttons, laced 
shoes, long striped waistcoat, a cut-away coat, a coloured cravat, a 
collar to which juveniles aspire under the name of “ stick-ups,” and a 
Paris silk hat, form his ae we 

** Let’s see, Tommy ; what stakes did you win last ?” 

Tommy flicks, with the end of his whip-crop, a speck of dirt from the 
toe of hia “ off” shoe, and replies carelessly, “‘ The Great Northampton- 
shire upon Valentine. But then, I have won a many smaller stakes, 
you know, Mr. Filbert.” 

Are there many jockeys so young as Tommy ? 

** Not many so young,” says Tommy, tying a *-~*t in his whip thong, 
**but a good many smaller.” Tommy then walks across the straw- 
yard to speak to some stable friend he has come to see. Tommy has 
not only the appearance, but the manners of a man. 

That boy will be worth money,” says Mr. Filbert. ‘It is no un- 
common thing for a master to give a lad like that a hundred pound 
when he winsarace. As he can’t spend it in hard-bake, or ginger-beer, 
or marbles, (the young rogue does, occasionally, get rid of a pound or 
two in segars,) he savesit. I have known a racing-stable lad begin the 
world at twenty, with from three to four thousand pound.” 

Tommy is hopping back over the straw, as if he had forgotten some- 
thing. ‘0, I beg your pardon for not asking before,” he says, ‘* but— 
how does Mrs. Filbert find herself?” 

** Quite well, thank you, Tommy.” Tommy says he is glad to hear 
it, and walks off like a family-man. 

Our interview with Mr. Filbert is finished, and we pace towards the 
race-course with its indefatigable clerk; Presently, he points toahu 
white object that rears its leaden roof on the apex of the highest of the 
*‘downs.” It is the Grand Stand. It is so extensive, so strong, and so 
complete, that it seems built for eternity, instead of for busy use during 
one day in the year, and for smaller requisition during three others.— 
Its stability is equal to St. Paul’s or the Memnonian Temple. Our as- 
tonishment, already excited, is increased when our cicerone tells us that 
he pays as rent, and in subscriptions to stakes to be run for, nearly 
two thousand per annum for that stand. Expecting an unusually great 
concourse of visitors this year, he has erected a new wing, extend 
the betting enclosure, and fitted up two apartments for the exclusive 
use of ladies. bint 

Here weare! Let usgointo the basement. First into the weighing- 
house, where the jockeys “ come to scale” after each race. We then 
inspect the offices of the Clerk of the Course himself; wine-cellars, beer- 
cellars, larders, sculleries, and kitchens, all as gigantically ap nted, 
and as copiously furnished as if they formed part of an Ogre’s Castle. — 
To furnish the refreshment-saloon, the Grand Stand has in store two 
thousand four hundred tumblers, one thousand two hundred wine-glas- 
ses, three thousand plates and dishes, and several of the most ele 
vases we have seen out of the Glass Palace, decorated with arti 
flowers. An exciting odour of cookery meets us in our descent. Rows 
of spits are turning rows of joints before blazing walls of fire. Cooks 
are trussing fowls; confectioners are making jellies; kitchen-maids 
are plucking pigeons ; huge crates of boiled tongues are being 
on dishes. One hundred and thirty legs of lamb, sixty five saddles of 
lamb, and one hundred and thirty shoulders of lamb; in short, a whole 
flock of sixty-five lambs have to be roasted, and dished, and garnished, 
by the Derby Day. Twenty rounds of beef, four hundred lobsters, one 
hundred and fifty tongues, twenty fillets of veal, one hundred surloins 
of beef, five hundred spring chickens, three hundred and fifty pigeon- 
pies; a countless number of quartern loaves, and an incredible quantity 
of ham have to be cut up into sandwiches; eight hundred eggs have got 
to be boiled for the pigeon-pies and salads. e forests of lettuces, the 
acres of cress, and beds of radishes, which will have to be chopped up; 
the gallons of ‘« dressing” that will have to be poured out and converted 
into salads for the insatiable Derby Day, will be best understood by 
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memorandum from the chief of that department to the chef-de-cuisine, 
which happened, accidentally, to fall under our notice: ‘‘ pray don’t 
t a large tub and a birch-broom for mixing the salad!’ 
e are preparing to ascend, when we hear the familiar sound of a 
rinting cedkinn. Are we deceived? 0,no! The Grand Stand is 
Tike the kingdom of Caine —celf-coppertig , self-sustaining. It scorns 
foreign aid ; even to the printing of the Racing Lists. This is the source 
of the innumerable cards with which hawkers persecute the sporting 
world on its way to the Derby, from the Elephant and Castle to the 
Grand Stand. “ Dorling’s list! Dorling’s correct list! with the names 
of the horses, and colours of the riders!” 

We are nowin the hall. On our left, are the parlours,—refreshment 
rooms specially devoted to the Jockey Club; on our right, a set of seats, 
reserved, from the days of Flying Childers, for the members of White's 
Club-house. é 

We step out upon the lawn ; in the midst is the betting-ring, where 
sums of money of fabulous amounts ere hands. The following salu- 
tary notice, respecting too numerous a class of characters, 1s printed on 
the admission card :— 

“The Lessee of the Epsom Grand Stand hereby gives notice that no 
person guilty of any malpractices, or notoriously in default in respect 
of stakes, forfeits, or bets lost on horse-racing, will be admitted within 
the Grand Stand or its enclosure during any race meeting at Epsom ; 
and if any such person should gain admittance therein or thereupon, he 
will be expelled, upon his presence being pointed out to the Stewards 
for the time being, or to the Clerk of the Course.” 


The first floor is entirely occupied with a refreshment-room and a 
police court. Summary justice is the law of the Grand Stand. Two 
magistrates sit during the races. Is oe detected, a thimble- 
rigger caught, a policeman assaulted? The delinquent is brought 
round to the Grand Stand, to be convicted, sentenced, and imprisoned 
in as short a time as it takes to run a mile race. 

The sloping roof is covered with lead, in steps; the spectator from 
that point has a bird’s-eye view of the entire proceedings, and of the 
surrounding country, which is beautifully picturesque. When the 
foreground of the picture is brightened and broken by the vast multi- 
tude that assembles here > ig the Derby Day, it presents a whole which 
has no parallel in the world. , eh 

On that great occasion, an unused spectator might imagine that all 
London turned out. There is little perceptible difference in the bustle 
of its crowded streets, but all the roads leading to Epsom Downs are so 
thronged and blocked by every description of carriage that it is mar- 
vellous to consider how, when, and where, they were all made—out of 
what possible wealth they are all maintained—and by what laws the 
supply of horses is kept equal to the demand. Near the favourite 
bridges, and at various leading points of the leading roads, clusters of 

ple post themselves by nine o’clock to see the Derby people pass.— 
hen come flitting by, barouches, phetons, broughams, gigs, four-wheel- 
ed chaises, four-in-hands, Hansom cabs, cabs of lesser note, chaise-carts, 
donkey-carts, tilted vans made arborescent with green boughs and car- 
rying no end of people, and a cask of beer,—equestrians, pedestrians, 
horse-dealers, gentlemen, notabilities, and swindlers, by tens of thou- 
sands—gradually thickening and accumulating, until, at last, a mile 
short of the turnpike, they become wedged together, and are very slowly 
filtered through layers of policemen, mounted and a-foot, until, one by 
one, they pass the gate and skurry down the hill beyond. The most 
singular combinations occur at these turnpike stoppages and presses.— 
Four-in-hand leaders look affectionately over the shoulders of ladies, 
in bright shawls, perched in gigs; ev of carriages appear, uninvited, 
in the midst of social parties in phetons; little, fast, short-stepping 
mies run up carriage-wheels before they can be stopped, and hold on 
ehind like footmen. Now, the gentleman who is unaccustomed to pub- 
lic driving, gets into astonishing perplexities. Now, the Hansom cab 
whisks craftily in and out, and seems occasionally to fly over a waggon 
orso. Now the postboy on a jobbing or a shying horse, curses the evil 
hour of his birth, and is ingloriously assisted by the shabby hostler out 
of place, who is walking down with seven shabby companions more or 
less equine, open to the various chances of the road. Now, the air is 
fresh, and the dust flies thick and fast. Now, the canvas-booths upon 
the course are seen to glisten and flutter in the distance. Now, the 
adventurous vehicles make cuts across, and get into ruts and gravel- 
pits. Now, the heather in bloom is like a field of gold, and the roar of 
voices is likea wind. Now, we leave the hard road and go smoothly 
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Che Albion. 








my prett tleman, if you will cross your poor y’s hand with a 
little bit-of silver, for the luck of the fortin as the eins will read true, 
from the lines of your hand, my gentleman, both as to what is past, and 
resent, and to come.” Now, the Ethiopians, looking unutterably hi- 
eous in the sunlight, play old banjoes and bones, on which no man 


could ‘orm ten years ago, but which, it seems, any man may play 
now, if he will only blacken his face, put on a crisp wig, a white waist- 
coat and wristbands, a large white tie, and give his mind to it. Now, 
the sickly-looking ventriloquist, with an anxious face (and always with 
a wife in a shaw!) teaches the alphabet to the puppet pupil, whom he 
takes out cf his pocket. Now, my sporting gentlemen, you may ring 
the Bull, the Bull, the Bull; you may ring the Bull! Now, try your 
luck at the knock-em-downs, my Noble Swells—twelve heaves for six- 
nce, and a pincushion in the centre, worth ten times the money! 
ow the Noble Swells take five shillings’ worth of “‘ heaves,” and carry 
off a halfpenny wooden pear in triumph. Now, it hails, as it always 
does hail, formidable wooden truncheons round the heads, bodies, and 
shins of the proprietors of the said knock-em-downs, whom nothing 
hurts. Now, inscrutable creatures, in smock frocks, beg for bottles. 
Now, a coarse vagabond, or idiot, or a compound of the two, never be- 
held by mortal off a race-course, hurries about, with ample skirts and 
a tattered parasol, counterfeiting a woman. Now, ashabby man, with 
an overhanging forehead, and a slinking eye, produces a small board, 
and invites your attention to something novel and curious—three 
thimbles and one little pea—with a one, two, three,—and a two, three, 
one,—and a one—and a two—in the middle—right hand, left hand— 
you any bet from a crown to five sovereigns you don’t lift the thimble 
the pea ’sunder! Now, another gentleman (with a stick) much inter- 
ested in the experiment, will *‘ go” two sovereigns that hedoes lift the 
thimble, provided strictly, that the shabby man holds his hand still, and 
don’t touch ’em again. Now, the bet’s made, and the gentleman with 
the stick, lifts obviously theJwrong thimble, and loses. Now, it is as 
clear as day to an innocent bystander, that the loser must have won 
if be had not blindly lifted the wrong thimble—in which he is strongly 
confirmed by another gentleman with a stick, who proposes to “ go 
him” halves—a friendly sovereign to Ais sovereign—against the bank. 
Now, the innocent agrees, and loses ;—and so the world turns round 
bringing innocents with it in abundance, though the three confederates 
are wretched actors, and could live by no other trade if they couldn’t 
do it better. 

Now, there is another bell, and another clearing of the course, and 
another dog, and another man, and another race. Now, there are all 
these things all over again. Now, down among the carriage-wheels and 
poles, a scrubby growth of drunken postboys and the like has sprung 
into existence, like weeds amung the many-colored flowers of fine ladies 
in broughams, and so forth. ow, the drinking-booths are full, and 
tobacco-smoke is abroad, and an extremely civil gentleman confidential- 
ly proposes roulette. And now, faces begin to be jaded, and horses are 
harnessed, and wherever the old grey-headed beggarman goes, he gets 
among traces and splinter-bars, and is roared at. 

So now we are on the roadagain, going home. Now, there are long- 
er stoppages than in the morning; for we are a dense mass of men and 
women, wheels, horses, and dust. Now, all the houses on the road seem 
to be turned inside out, like the carriges on the course, and the people 
belonging to the houses, like the people belonging to the carriages, oc- 
cupy stations which they never occupy at another time—on leads, on 
housetops, on outbuildings, at windows, in balconies, in doorways, in 

ardens. Schools are drawn out to see the company go by. The aca- 

emies for young gentlemen favor us with dried peas ; the Establish- 
ments for Young Ladies (into which sanctuaries many wooden pears 
are pitched), with bright eyes. We become sntimental, and wish we 
could marry Clapham. The crowd thickens on both sides of the road. 
All London appears to have come out see us. It is like a triumphant 
entry—except that, on the whole, we rather amuse than impress the 
populace. There are little love-scenes among the chestnut trees by the 
roadside—young gentlemen in gardens resentful of glances at young 
ladies from coach-tops—other young gentlemen in other gardens, mind- 
ing young ladies, whose arms seem to be trained like the vines. ‘There 
are good family pictures—stout fathers and jolly mothers—rosy cheeks 
squeezed in between the rails—and infinitesimal jockeys winning in 
canters on walking-sticks. There are smart maid-servants among the 
grooms at stable-doors, where Cook looms large and glowing. There 





rolling over the soft green turf, attended by oA orm of unfortunate 
worshippers in red jackets and stable jackets, who make a very Jugger- 
naut-car of our equipage, and now breathlessly call us «‘ My Lord,” and 
now, “your Hcnour.” Now, we pass the outer settlements of tents 
where pots and kettles are—where gipsy children are—where airy 
stabling is—where tares for horses may be bought—where water, water, 
‘water, is proclaimed—where the Tumbler in an old pea-coat, with a 
gied fillet round his head, eats oysters, while his wife takes care 
of the golden globes, and the knives, and also of the starry little boy, 
their son, who lives principally upside down. Now, we pay our one 
und at the barrier, and go faster on, still Juggernautwise, attended 
y our devotees, until at last we are drawn, and rounded, and backed, 
and sidled, and cursed, and complimented, and vociferated into a station 
on the hill opposite the Grand Stand, where we presently find our- 
selves on foot, much bewildered, waited on by five respectful persons, 
‘who will brush us all at once. 

Well, to be sure, there never was such a Derby Day, as this present 
Derby Day! Never, to besure, were there so many carriages, so many 
fours, 80 many twos, so many ones, so many horsemen, so many people 
who have come down by “rail,” so many fine ladies in so many brough- 
ams, so many of the Fortnum and Mason’s hampers, so much ice and 
champagne! If I were on the turf, and had a horse to enter for the 
Derby, I would call that horse Fortnum and Mason, convinced that 
with that name he would beat the field. Public opinion would bring 
chim in somehow. Look whereI will—in some connexion with the car- 

es—made fast upon the top, or occupying the box, or tied up behind, 
or dangling below, or peeping out of window—I see Fortnum and Ma- 
son And now, Heavens! all the hampers fly wide open, and the green 
Downs burst into a blossom of lobster-salad ! 

As if the great Trafalgar signal had been suddenly displayed from 
the top of the Grand Stand, every man proceeds to “do his duty.” 
The weaker spirits, who were ashamed to set the great example, fol- 
low it instantly, and all around me there are table-cloths, pies, chick- 
ens, hams, tongues, rolls, lettuces, radishes, shellfish, broad-bottomed 
bottles, clinking glasses, and carriages turned inside out. Amidst the 
hum of voices a bell rings. What’s that? What’sthe matter’? They 
areclearing the course. Never mind. Try the pigeon-pie. A roar. 
What's the matter? It’s only thedog upon the course. Is that all ? 
Glass of wine. Anotherroar. What’sthat? It’s only the man who 
‘wants to cross the course, and is intercepted and brought back. Is that 
all? I wonder whether it is always the same dog and the same man, 
year after year! A great roar. What’s the matter? By Jupiter, 
they are going to start. 

A deeper humand a louderroar. Everybody standing on Fortnum 
and Mason! Now they're off! No. ‘Now they're off! No. Wow 
they’re off. No. Vow they are! Yes! 

ere they go! Herethey come! Where? Keep your eye on Tat- 
tenham Corner, and you ’ll see em coming round in half a minute. 
Good Gracious, look at the Grand Stand, piled up with human bein 
to the top, and at the wonderful effect of changing light as all their 
faces and uncovered heads turn suddenly this way! Here they are! 
Whois? The horses! Where? Herethey come! Green first. No: 
Red first. No: Blue first. No: the Favorite first. Who says so? 
Look! Hurrah! Hurrah! All over. Glorious race. Favorite 
wins! Two hundred thousand pounds lost and won. You don’t say 
a0? Pass the pie! 

Now, the pigeons fly away with the news. Now, every one dismounts 
from the top of Fortnum and Mason, and falls to work with greater 
earnestness than before, on carriage boxes, sides, tops, wheels, steps, 
roofs, and rumbles. Now, the living stream upon the course, dammed 
for a little while at one point, is released, and spreads like parti-color- 
ed grain. Now, the roof of the Grand Stand is deserted. Now, rings 
are formed upon the course, where strong men stand in pyramids on 
ame another’s heads; where the Highland lady dances; where the De- 

vonshire Lad sets-to with the Bantam ; where the Tumbler throws the 

-g globes about, with the starry little boy tied round him in a 


Now, all the variety of human riddles who propound themselves on 
race-courses, come about the carriages, to be guessed. Now, the gips 
woman, With the flashing red or pom wid handkerchief about her head, 
and the strange silvery-hoarse voice, appears, ‘“‘ My pretty gentleman, 
to tell your fortin, Sir ; for you have a merry eye, my gentleman, and 
surprises is im store; for you’re connected with a dark lady as loves 
you better than you love kiss in a dark corner when the moon’s a- 
poy 3 for you have a lively art, my gentleman, and you shall 
krow her secret thoughts, and the first cnt last letters of her name, 


is ome J of smoking and ———e. among the tilted vans and at the 
ublic-houses, and some singing, but general order and good-humour. 
0, we leave the gardens and come into the streets, and if we there en- 
counter a few ruffians throwing flower and chalk about, we know them 
for the dregs and refuse of a fine, trustworthy people, deserving of all 
confidence and honor. 

And now we are at home again—far from absolutely certain of the 
name of the winner of the Derby—knowing nothing whatever about 
any other race of the day—-still tenderly affected by the beauty of 
Clapham—and thoughtful over the ashes of Fortnum and Mason.— 
Household Words. 


THE HISTORY OF A ROSE. 


The moral of the we trait of Royal life in France lies in the 
illustration it affords of ‘the good old times.” Itis abridged from 
French of Eugene de Mirecourt. 

The gallery parallel to the course of the Seine, aud which joins the 
Palace of the Tuileries to the Louvre, was designed by Philibert de 
Orme, and finished towards the end of 1663. On the 15th of J anuary, 
1664, Louis the Fourteenth descended into the vast greenhouses, where 
his gardiner, Le Notre, had collected from all parts of the world the 
rarest and most beautiful plants and flowers. 

The air was soft and balmy as that of spring time in the south. At 
the right of the great Monarch stood Colbert, silently revolving gi- 
gantic projects of state; at the left was Lauzun, that ambitious cour- 
tier, who not possessing sufficient tact to discern royal hatred under 
the mask of court favour, was afterwards destined to expiate at 
re. the crime of being more amiable and handsomer than the 

ing. : 

‘* Messieurs,” said Louis, showing to his companions a long and rich- 
ly-laden avenue of orange-trees, ‘‘ are not these a noble present from 
our ancient enemy, Philip the Fourth, now our father-in-law? He 
has rifled his own gardens to deck the Tuileries; and the Infanta, we 
hope, when walking beneath these trees, will cease tu regret the shade 
of the Escurial.” 

** Sire,” said Colbert gravely, ‘‘the Queen mourns a much greater 
loss—that of your Majesty’s affections,” 

‘* Parbleu /” exclaimed Lauzun, gaily ; ‘in order to lose anything, 
one must first have possessed it. Now, if I don’t mistake’— 

‘Silence? M. Le Duc. M. De Colbert, my marriage was the work 
of on sufficient to guarntee that the heart was not con- 
sulted.” 

The minister bowed, without replying. 

** As to you, M. De Lauzun,” continued the King, ‘‘ beware, hence- 
forward, how you forget that Maria Theresa is Queen of France, and 
that the nature of our feelings towards her is not to be made a subject 
of discussion.” 

*« Sire, forgive my—” 

* Enough !” interrupted Louis, approaching a man, who, unmindful 
of the King’s presence, had taken off his coat, in order the more easily 
to prune a tall flowering shrub. 

his was the celebrated gardener, Le Notre. Absorbed in some un- 
pleasant train of thought, he had not heeded the approach of visitors, 
and continued to mutter and grumble to himself, while diligently 
using the pruning-knife. 

** What! are we out of humour !” asked Louis. 

_ Without resuming his coat, the gardener cried eagerly —“ Sire, just- 
tice! This morning the Queen Dowager’s maids of honour came hither 
and in spite of my remonstrances, did an infinity of mischief. See this 
American magnolia, the only one your Majesty possesses. Well, 
Sire, they cut off its finest blossoms: neither oranges nor roses could 
escape them. Happily I succeeded in hiding from them my favourite 
child—my beautiful rose-tree, which I have nursed with so much 
care, and which will live for fifty years, provided care be taken not to 
allow it to produce more than one rose in the season.” Then, point- 
ing to the plant of which he spoke, Le Notre continued: “Tig the 
hundred-leaved rose, Sire! Hitherto I have saved it from pillage ; 
bul protest to your anne if such conduct be renewed” — 

**Come, come !” interposed the Monarch, “‘ we must not be too hard 
on young girls. They are like butterflies, and love flowers.” 

‘* Morbleu / Sire, butterflies don’t break boughs, and eat oranges !” 

Louis deigned to smile at his gardener’s repartee. ‘Tell ns,” he 
said, ‘who were the culprits ?” 

“* All the ladies, Sire! Yes,no. Iam wrong. There was one young 
creature, as fresh and lovely as this very rose, who did not imitate 
her companions. The poor chiid even tried to comfort me, while the 








others were tearing my flowers? they called her Louise.” 


July 1g 
‘It was Mademoiselle dela Valliere,” said Lauzun, « ” yay 
soma whom your Majesty remarked yesterday in attendance 
me Henriette!” 

“She shall have her reward,” said Louis. “ Let Madempise} 
la Valliére be the only maid of honour invited to the ball to be © de 
here to-night.” Givea 

“A ball! Ah, my poor flowers!” cried Le Notre, clasping his hs 4 
in despair. = 
Colbert ventured to remind his Majesty that he had promised ty ,; 
an audience that evening to two architects, Claude Perrault ang tang 
ral Bruant ; of whom, the first was to bring des:gns for the Observat,. 
ry; the second a plan for the Hotel des Invalides.” > 
“ Receive these gentlemen yourself,” replied the King; « whi), 
are dancing, M. de Colbert will labour for our glory ; posterity wa 
never be the wiser! Only, in order to decorate these bare Walls, ha . 
the goodness to send to the manufactory of the Gobelins, whic ~ 
have just established, for some of the beautiful tapestry which 
praise so highly.” , . 
“Accordingly, to the utter despair of Le Notre, the ball took 
in the greenhouses, metamorphosed, as if by magic, into a vast 
illumined by a thousand lustres, sparkling amid flowers and precio, 
stones. Each fragrant orange-tree bore wax-lights amid its branches 
and many lovely faces gleamed amongst the flowery thickets; w)j), 
bright eyes watched the footsteps of the mighty master of the rey¢ 
The cutting north-east wind blew outside; poor wretches shivers) 
on the pavement; but what did that matter while the court dances 
and laughed amid trees and flowers, and breathed the soft swe; 
summer air? 

Maria Theresa did not mingle in the scene: timid and retiring, {,, 
young Queen fled from the noisy gaiety of the court, and usually re. 
mained with her aunt, the Queen Mother. On this occasion, therefor, 
the ball was presided over by Madame Henriette, and by Olympia 
Mancini, Countess of Soissons. The gentle La Valliére kept, modestly 
in the back-ground, until espied by the King, beneath the magno|;,, 
which her companions had so recklessly despoiled of its flowers, pj 
which had cost them their exclusion from the féte. 

The next moment the hand of Louise trembled in that of her Soye. 
reign; for Louis the Fourteenth had chosen the maid of honour for jj, 
partner inthe dance. At the close of the evening, Le Notre, who hai 
received private orders, brought forward his favourite rose-tree 
transplanted into a richly-gilded vase. The poor man looked like , 
criminal approaching the place or execution. He laid the flower op , 
raised step near the throne ; and on the front of its vase everyone req 
the words which had formerly set Olympus in a flame—* To the mos 
beautiful ! ” 

Many rival belles grew pale when they heard the Duc de Lau 
ordered by Louis to convey the precious rose-tree into the apartment 
of Mademoiselle de la Valliére. But Le Notre rejoiced, for the fajr 
one gave him leave to come each day and attend to the welfare of his 
beloved flower. 

The rose-tree soon became to the favourite a mysterious talisman by 
which she estimated the constancy of Louis the Fourteenth. Sh 
watched with anxiety all its changes of vegetation, trembling at th 
fall of a leaf, and weeping whenever a new bud failed to replace, 
withered blossom. Louise had yielded her erring heart to the dreams 
of love, not to the visions of ambition. ‘ Tender, and asham<d of being 
so,” as Madame de Sevigne has described her, the young gir! mournei 
for her fault at the foot of the altar. Remorse punished her for her 
happiness ; and more than once has the priest, who read first mass at 
the chapel of Versailles, turned at the sound of stifled sobs proceeding 
from the Royal recess, and seen there a closely-veiled kneeling figure. 

The fallen angel stil remembered heaven. 

Thus passed ten years. At their end the rose-tree might be seen 
placed on a magnificent stand in the Palace of St. Germain; but des- 
pite of Le Notre’s constant care, the flower bent sadly on its blighted 
stem. Near it the Duchess de la Valliére (for so she had just been 
created) was weeping bitterly. 

Her most intimate friend, Frangoise Athenais de Montemar, (on- 
tesse de Montespan, entered, and exclaimed, ‘‘ What, weeping, Louise! 
Has not the King just given you the tabouret as a fresh proof of his 
love?” 

Without replying, La Valliére pointed to her rose. 

““ What an absurd superstition!” cried Madame de Montespan, 
seating herself near her friend. “’Tis really childish to fancy that 
the affections of a Monarch should follow the destiny of « fower. 
Come, child,” she continued, playfully slapping the fair mourners 
hands with her fan, ‘* you know you are always adorable, si wy 
should you not be always adored ?” 

** Because another has had the art to supplant me.” 

Athenais bit her lip. Louise had at length discovered that her jr- 
tended friend was seeking to undermine her. Onthe previous evenit 
the King had conversed for a long time with Madame de Montespanin 
the Queen’s apartments. He had greatly enjoyed her mimicry of cer- 
tain court personages ; and when La Valliére had ventured to reproach 
him tenderly, he had replied— 

** Louise, you are silly; your rose-tree speaks untruly when it cal- 
umniates me!” 

None but Athenais, to whom alone it had been confided, could have 
betrayed the secret. And now, at the entrance of her rival, La Val- 
liére hastened to dry up her tears, but not so speedily as to prevent 
the other from perceiving them. Her feigned caresses, and ill-disguised 
tone of triumph, provoked Louise to let her see that she discerned her 
treachery. But Athenais pretended not to feel that the shaft was 
aimed at her. 

“ “pg you dear Louise!” she said in a tone of surprise; “it 
would be difficult to do that, I should think, when the King is wholly 
devoted to you!” 

Rising with a careless air, she approached the rose-tree, drew from 
her glove an almost invisible phial, and with a rapid gesture, poured 
on its foot-stalk the corrosive liquid which the tiny flask contained. 

This was the third time that Madame de Montespan had practised 
this unworthy manceuvre, unknown to the sorrowful favourite, who, 
as her insidous rival well knew, would believe the infidelity of the King 
only on the testimony of his precious gift, 

Next morning, Le Nétre found the rose-tree quite dead. The poor 
old man loved it as if it had been his child, and his eyes were filed 
with tears as he carried it to its mistress. 

Then Louise felt, indeed, that no hope remained. Pale and tre 
bling, she took a pair of scissors, cut off the withered blossom, 40 
placed it under a crystal vase. Afterwards, falling on her knees; 
a ees to Heaven for strength to fulfil the resolution she had 
made. 

The age of Louis tho Fourteenth passed away, with its glory and 
with its crimes. France had now reached that disastrous epoch, whe? 
famine and pestilence mowed down the peaceful inhabitants, % 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene cut the royal army to pieces 02 the 
frontiers. + 

One day, the death-bell tolled from a convent tower in the Rue “1 
Jacques, and two long files of female Carmelites bore, to her last dwel- 
iing, one of the sisters of their strict and silent order. . 

When the last offices were finished, and all the nuns had retired 
their cells, an old man came and knelt beside the quiet grave. = 
trembling hand raised a crystal vase which had been _— pede 
stone; he took from beneath it a withered rose, which he pressed ‘ 
his lips, and murmured, in a voice broken by sobs :— 

** Poor heart! Poor flower!” +39 that 

The old man was Le Notre; and the Carmelite nun, buried t la 
we rt was Sister Louise de la Miséricorde, formerly Duchess de 

alliére. 
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WHEN FISH ARE IN SEASON, AND WHY. 


The period for fish being in season is dependent upon laws as I, “ 
as they are universal. In land animals of the genus mamma. he 
circumstances of the period of reproduction, and the care and . a 
ment they manifest for their young, have the effect of so serious 'y ae 
teriorating their structures, that a considerable time elapses De als 
these regain their normal state. The cause of this in the land yond 
referred to is obvious, for the nourishment which had previously 6 the 
to support their own organism now goes to build up and —"" deed 
structures of the young which are in process of developement, = bo 
the mother becomes enfeebled, and her flesh unfitted for the us? ° aad 
With the fish of which we propose to treat, the reason for their oe 
of season is the same, although the circumstances are somewhat et 
ent. In the fish, the nourishment, besides supplying the nehe pro- 
waste in the system of the female, goes at certain seasons tot =. on! 
duction and growth of the innumerable ova with which she ee 
in the male to the developement of the milt or soft roe, which 8" 
pensable to the conversion of these ova into living creatures 





first of the salmon, the king of our river visitants :— 
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bode of the salmon is the sea. It is ascertained that 

The Lape wel Great Britain, as well as those bordering on the north 
the seas and extending to Asia, form its true habitat. While in the 
of peor of health, however, the salmon is seldom if ever to be 
a the sea, even at the mouths of our great rivers. It is not 

ayy forced, by the instinctive necessity of spawning, to seek a place 
gatil fo that it makes for fresh water ; and when this occurs, the scales 
of saleby lose their silvery lustre, the flesh to become soft and pale, and 
+4" rine insects which adhered to the bodies in the sea to drop off 
o ie Thus in addition to their inferior flavour when caught in our 
sal ‘we have manifold evidence of the deterioration and compara- 
mw unhealthy condition of the salmon at such seasons. 

—~ salmon begins to ascend the rivers of Great Britain sooner or 

in the spring or summer months. Inrivers issuing from large lake- 
ey be foun. early in spring, their waters having been sooner puri- 

_ by deposition in the lakes. Rivers, again, swollen by melting snows 
“ 7 ring months, are later, for the fish only begins to ascend them 
- " the lake rivers are begining to fail. Hence all the rivers in the 
oor of Scotland are earlier than those in the south, or the English 
o— The Tay, the Earn, the Don, the Dee, and all the rivers to the 
pone gs earlier supplied with salmon than the Forth, the Esk, the 
pete the Humber, the Thames, and others farther south. ‘ 

In ascending our rivers the salmon is exposed to numerous difficul- 
ges, which it must necessarily overcome before it reaches its destina- 
ion. The strong currents, the shallow and exposed portions of the 
tream, the various falls which occur in our rivers, are all calculated 
io impair their strengtb, and add to that deterioration of structure 
which infallibly takes place in fresh water. The nervous and muscu- 
jar energy thus expended enfeebles still more their diminished strength, 
snd assists in increasing that deterioration which their exposure to 
fresh water had begun. Thus the salmon, by the time it reaches its 
spawning ground (a considerable way up some small stream), is much 
exhausted, and the subsequent exertion completes ite deterioration, and 
reduces it to the mere skeleton of what it was when it first entered the 
mouth of theriver. Thus, by the combined operation of these causes, a 
rocess of deterioration takes place in the fish from the first moment it 
enters the fresh water until it returns to the sea, where it speedily re- 
covers its healthy appearance—its muscles increasing in size and 
strength, @ deposition of fatty matter taking place, and its scales,re- 
covering their brilliant silvery lustre. ; ; 

After the young fry reach the sea they are entirely lost sight of for 
about ten weeks; and we can only infer the rapidity of their growth 
during this short period, by their then returning to our rivers, weigh- 
ing from 24 to 4 pounds, when they are known as the grilse or salmon- 

eal. After remaining a short period in fresh water they lose their 
silvery lustre, their fins assuming adusky appearance. In the ensuing 
yinter most of these grilse spawn ; after which they again return to the 
sea to recover their lost strength, and in the following year attain a 
wight of from 10 to 15 pounds, and are now first- year’s salmon. 

The period during which the salmon is in highest condition thus 
wmewhat varies, according as it is early or late in ascending our 
streams ; but, as a general fact, the fish is found in greatest perfection 
inthe sea, at the mouths of our great rivers, before commencing its 
scent. Previous to this, indeed, it is believed to be in a still higher 
stateof health; but it is then in deep water, and not to be caught by 
any bait or process at present known. But, speaking generally, the 
silmon is finest in quality in February, March, April, May, and June, 
and continues tolerable during August and September. After it 
spawns it is thin and lank; its flesh pale and of an insipid flavour ; and 
itis decidedly unwholesome as an article of food. 

Cod.—The cod is exclusively an inhabitant of the sea, never even 
visiting fresh-waterstreams. It is found only in cold or temperate cli- 
mates. It does not exist in the Mediterranean, or any other inland sea 
whose entrauce is nearer to the equator than the fortieth degree. It 
appears, indeed, to be confined to the northern parts of the world, al- 
though few have been taken northofIceland. It abounds, however, on 
the south and west coasts of that country, and likewise on the coasts of 
Great Britain and Norway. The cod uniformly keeps in deep water, 
and never approaches the shore excepting for the purpose of depositing 
itsspawn. The general weight of the cod isfrom 14 to 40 pounds. The 
largest cod ever found on the coast of Great Britain was taken off Scar- 
borough in 1755, and weighed 78 pounds; its length was 5 feet 8 inches, 
and its girth round the shoulders 5 feet. As indicated by the size of 
its mouth, stomach, and bowels, it is extremely voracious. It preys 
upon small fish of every description, and the herring and sprat are its 
favourite food. The cod, however, is far from particular in its choice, 
{ot it likewise feeds on worms, mollusca, and crustacea, From thirty 
wiorty small crabs, about an inch and a half in breadth, have been 
tien from its stomach, and the gastric juice of that organ is so strong 
thit the shells and hardest portions are speedily dissolved by it. 

The intense voracity of the cod renders it, even in deep water, a 
nore easy prey to the fisherman than almost any other native of the 
dep. Hence it is that for considerably more than a century well- 
bouts have been constructed for preserving alive fish, principally cod, 
caught at sea. The cod of commerce is fished, at a depth of from 
twenty-five to fifty fathoms, by lines and hooks baited with any of the 
smaller fish or erustecea. Thus it is obtained for our markets in bet- 
ter season than the salmon, for it is caught while in the highest con- 
dition of health and strength, long before the muscular fibre of the fish 
is deteriorated by the development of the roe or milt. This fish is in 
best season as an article of food in the months of December, January, 
and February. It begins to deposit spawn in May and Jtine, and for 
this purpose it frequently ascends the Forth, or other estuary, for up- 
wards of twenty miles. From July to the end of October the large 
cod are observed to be long and thin, particularly those found on sand- 
banks or in shallow water, being then of very light colour, with flesh 
soft, unwholesome, and insipid to the taste. 

Haddock.—The haddock likewise inhabits northern and temperate 
latitudes. It is found in great abundance all round the coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The largest haddocks have been taken in the 
Bay of Dublin and neighbourhood. In all their migrations they haunt 
together in immense shoals. They are not uniform in frequenting the 
same spot or locality, but change their haunts, not seemingly obeying 
any determinate law. This probably proceeds from a natural timidity 
of disposition, for the same characteristic is shewn in their retreating 
into deep water during stormy or boisterous weather. During such 
seasons, indeed, the haddock conceals itself among the sea-weed at 
considerable depths, and is not then to be taken even with hooks baited 
With its most favourite food, but it returns immediately to its former 
haunts upon the subsiding of the storm. These habits of the haddock 
sufficiently account for the necessity of keeping this fish in salt-water 
‘anks, in order to supply the demand at such seasons, and the con- 
sequent high prices which are then demanded for it in our markets. 

this fish migrates in larger shoals than any other of the finny tribe, 

With the exception of the herring, and while in season is procured in 

great quantities. It begins to be in roe in the middle of November, 

ind so continues until the end of January. During this period it ap- 

Proaches our coast in immense shoals to deposit its ova, when it is 

‘aught by our fishermen. It is consequently in best season about the 

Commencement, of this period. From the beginning of February, when 

ws Spawning is completed, till the end of May, this fish is slender in 
~, » and thin tailed, and is not wholesome as food. From the begin- 
we of June till the end of September it retreats into deep water, 
. ‘re it gradually recruits end recovers its strength. The haddock 

“nges in weight from 1 to 14 pounds, for it has seldom or ever been 
‘und more than the latter weight. The haddock caught on the Irish 


ne . said to be the finest in flavour, and is highly appreciated by the 


Whiting. 
and habits 
Umid durin 


—The whiting is a fish so closely assimilated in character 
to the haddock, that, with the exception of not being so 
bogie g stormy weather, the same general remarks apply to it. 
and F ne is in highest condition in November, December, January, 
. a Tuary ; and during this period it is recommended to invalids, 
thet ene appears nauseous and sickening. The whiting, when 
rete a ae long, is best adapted for the table ; and while in season, is 
mill mely delicate and nutritious, the fish feeding principally on the 
pe and crustacea. 

. aibut.—The halibut or holibut is exposed in large quantities in 
cla watkets of Great Britain; and from the large size of the fish, is 
by he Weight It is only found in the northern seas, and is much used 
nto of Norway, Iceland, and Greenland. It is said by 
In -_— that holibut have been caught weighing nearly 500 pounds. 
"het @ a holibut was exhibited in the Edinburgh market, measuring 
rounds inches in length and three feet in breadth, and weighing 320 
hota It bad been caught on the coast of the Isle of Man, and was 
ee lives Specimen obtained in Britain within the memory of any per- 
b sont . This fish resembles the turbot a good deal in flavour, and 
habia = rt to it by some persons. In the Firth of Forth it in- 

chkeith and rocky places. It is frequently taken of large size near 

» or the Bass Rock. It is in best condition in June and J uly, 


and continues in tolerably good season till about the end of February, 
when it spawns. During the following months of March and April it 
is unwholesome, and unfit for use. 

Turbot.—The turbot is well known in our markets as one of the 
largest of our flat fishes, and is justly prized both for the delicacy of 
its flavour and its nutritious qualities. It is found in large shoals; 
and although not capricious in regard to its haunts, it appears, in fre- 
quenting certain localities, to be influenced mainly by the presence of 
the small fish on which it preys. Turbot are caught in considerable 
quantities on the coasts of Serben and Yorkshire with linés, in a simi- 
lar manner to cod; but the most extensive turbot- fisheries are those of 
the Dutch, which commence about the end of March, and are pursued 
during the months of April and May, and continued till the middle of 
August, when the fishing is dropped for the year. The produce is 
principally transported in boats to the London market. From some 
peculiarity in its organisation, the muscular fibre of the turbot is not 
so much deteriorated during the growth of the milt and roe as in other 
fish, and if it could be caught, would be longer in season; but like most 
of the finny tribe, it is only to be procured when frequenting the coasts 
which it has selected as its favourite spawning-ground. The turbot 
spawns in August, after which it becomes feeble and is out of season ; 
but it speedily recovers its strength, and retreats into deep water. 

Sole.—The common sole, probably from the comparative smallness of 
its size, is seldom if ever caught by bait, but only by the trawling-net. 
Soles are found in great abundance on the coast of England, from Sus- 
sex to Devonshire, and on the shores of various counties of Ireland. 
The sole is full of roe in February, and approaches the shore to spawn 
about the end of that month or the beginning of March, after which it 
is extremely soft and watery, and unfit for use. After spawning the 
sole retreats into deep water, and in the course of six weeks or two 
months recovers its strength. Like the rest of the finny tribe, its 
flavour is finest when caught in deep water, before the roe or milt is 
much develored; but in consequence of being rather shy of bait of 
any kind, it is not then easily taken. This fish thrives in fresh water, 
and is there said to grow to double the size of the salt-water sole. It 
is in good season throughout the entire year, with the exception of the 
months of February, March, and April. 

Skate.—Naturalists describe nine species of skate, all of which are 
easily to be recognised by their flat rhomboidal form and cartilaginous 
skeletons. The skate approaches our shores and spawns in the end of 
July or the beginning of August, after which it retires into deep 
water, and in the course of two months recovers its strength. Asan 
article of food it is extremely rich and nutritious. 

Herring.—The herring, the staple food of the poor in Scotland, and, 
when in high condition, no less a favourite with the rich, demands our 
special attention. It was formerly held by Pennant and the older 
naturalists that the herring migrated to the coasts of Britain from the 
arctic seas; but more recent and accurate observation has discovered 
the fallacy of this notion, for few or none of the British species are to 
be found in the northern regions; and the fact that the herring fre- 
quents different parts of our shores at totally different seasons, has 
given rise to the belief that they merely retreat into deep water near 
our coasts, either for a more abundant supply of food, or for some other 
purpose connected with their recovery. Shoals of herring appear on 
the coast of Shetland about the middle of June, when the Dutch fish- 
ing commences. About the same period the herring appears in great 
quantities off the shores of Orkney and Caithness, and even so early as 
May a small species are caught off Thurso. These latter fish are full 
of roe and milt in August. Herrings in good season, too, are caught 
between the coasts of Caithness and Orkney about the end of December. 
Along the coasts of Sutherland, Inverness, and Argyleshires, herrings 
appear in great shoals about June, and they approach close to the 
shores in July and August. On these coasts, too, winter herring make 
their appearance in November, and continue till about the middle of 
January. The lochs of the West Highlands of Scotland are all more 
or less frequented by the herring, but their appearance is far from re- 
gular or certain in any of them. They are caught about the beginning 
of June in Loch Fyne and Loch Long; and it is maintained by experi- 
enced fishermen that they may be caught in the former loch through- 
out the entire year. The herring of Loch Fyne have long been cele- 
brated for their superior quality, occasioned, it is supposed, by the 
peculiarly nutritious description of their food. Off the rivers Tay and 
Forth, a few miles from the coast, the Dutch fishermen procure excel- 
lent herr in the months of July and August. In the Solway Firth 
the usual fishing time is in September. On the west side of the Isle 
of Man it commences about the beginning of September, and the fish 
are said to be equal in quality to those of Loch Fyne. The coasts 
of Ireland are visited by immense shoals. 

The herring in fact visits the coasts of the islands or of the mainland 
of the north of Europe at all seasons of the year, and is not influenced 
by any great general law in its migrations other than that obeyed by 
the other fish we have mentioned. As a general fact, the herring is 
in best condition, as an article of food, when it is just approaching our 
coasts—probably four or five miles off. The roeand milt are only then 
in process of development, and have not subtracted largely from the 
strength of the muscular fibre. The healthy condition of the fish, 
indeed, is easily to be recognised from the firmness of its back and 








the moderate size of its belly, combined with the size and brilliancy 
of its scales; for when out of season, these scales drop off, and the 
body becomes pale and livid. Even after being cured, persons ac- 
quainted with herring select those having large and brilliant scales, 
being a uniform sign of the healthy condition of the creature when 
caught. The mere outward appearance indeed of most of the finny 
tribe forms a clear index to their condition and state of health, and 
their consequent fitness for the use of man.—Chambers. 





HORACE WALPOLE 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Ireland, and the Shakspeare forgeries, came on at a later date, in 
1796, when Walpole had ceased to trouble himself with such subjects, and 
scarcely a year before his death. They belong not to his epoch, and 
are merely brought in, in these volumes, to complete the series. Ire- 
land dealt more boldly in original documents than his predecessor ; 
bis imitations were executed with great labour, and consummate skill. 
They almost equalled, in fidelity, the curtain which deceived the old 
Greek painter. Even Ritson, the astute and cynical, although not 
among the duped, says, in a letter to one of his correspondents :— 

“The Shakspeare papers of which you have heard so much, and which I have 
carefully examined, are, I can assure you, a parcel of forgeries, studiously and 
ably calculated to deceive the public ; the imposition being, in point of art and fore- 
sight, beyond anything of the Kind that has been witnessed since the days of An- 
nius Verterbiensis.”—Vol. ii. p. 357. 

With the exploded precedents of Macpherson anu Chatterton before 
their eyes, the public again swallowed the bait ; the believers, fora 
time, were numerous and respectable, and became proportionately sav- 
age when the trick was acknowledged. 

Horace Walpole was very fond of visiting Paris. His mind, in many 
respects, was essentially French. The unrestrained laxity of French 
society accorded with his tastes. He took great delight in French lit- 
erature, which he closely studied, adopted French manners, looked 
keenly and prophetically into French morals, and formed many French 
connexions. With the celebrated Madame du Deffand, he established 
an intimacy, which lasted till the death of that venerable Aspasia, in 
1780, at the age of 84, an extended cycle of existence, moving round 
in one unvaried course, without an interval of religious reflection, or 
an hour of profitable employment ; continually occupied in intriguing, 
card-playing, bon mots, gossiping, small talk, dabblings in literature, 
and indiscriminate scandal. She died as she lived, surrounded by tri- 
flers, butterflies, and sycophants, refusing the offices of religion, and 
passing into the next state of existence with the sound of the Lolo table 
tingling in her ears. 

These were the circles Horace Walpole frequented when in Paris, and 
we suspect he must have been too much under their influence when he 
wrote as follows :— 

“T have never yet seen or heard anything serious that was not ridiculous. Je- 
suits, Methodists, Philosophers, Politicians, the hypocrite Rousseau, the scoffer 
Voltaire, the Encyclopedists. the Humes, the Littletons, the Grenvilles, and the 
mountebank of history, Mr. Pitt,* are all to me but impostors in their various 
ways. Fame or interest is their object; and after all this parade, I think a plough- 
man who sows, reads his almanack, and believes the stars but so many farthing 
candles, created to prevent his falling into a ditch as he goes home at night, a 
wiser and more rational being, and I ain sure an honester than any of them.” 

Uur author calls this a startling paragraph, evidently written tosur- 
prise rather than convince. To us it reads very like elaborate non- 
sense; au attempt at something smart and original, an effort to keep 
up the character of a lively correspondent, without regard to reason, or 
any care for moral or logical truth. Better if the writer had expung- 








* The first Lord Chatham, not his son, “ The Pilot who weathered the storm,’ 


—_— =I = 
ed it ; and better still if the biographer had not transcribed what he 
scarcely considers @ faithful picture of the mind it s from. 
Whether Walpole escaped undefiled from the ordeal of French profli- 
gacy to which he voluntarily surrendered himself, may be suspected ; 
but he clearly foresaw what every thing in that country was fast tend- 
ing to, and lived to see his prognostics verified in the pleasantries of 
the guillotine, and the enthronement of a common prostitute as the 
Goddess of Reason. 

The social depravity of the Parisian world, in every department, 
from the death of Louis XIV. to the decapitation of his great-grandson, 
would be perfectly incredible, were it not proved beyond a doubt or 
question. Religion, loyalty, law, decency, and natural affection, all 
gave way before the sweeping tide. Sometimes it advanced too quick] 
for vice itself, Even the ‘+ head and front” of all imaginable wicked- 
ness, .the Regent, Duke of Orieans, was once shocked, and his eyes 
opened to the absolute dominion of ‘the evil one” which prevailed, 
when his favourite minister (public and private), the atheist Dubois, 
insisted on being made 4 cardinal, and on being inducted into the arch- 
bishopric so long and lately graced by Fenelon. The Regent really 
trembled at the outrageous scandal, and hesitated until coerced into 
compliance by political gratitude. Dubois had made a good commer- 
cial treaty with George I., and this was to be the price for his service. 
The Regent consented. ‘‘ Then all is settled,” said Dubois, trium- 
phantly. ‘Not yet,” observed his master; ‘‘ where the devil shall we 
find even in France, @ sacré coquin, who will venture to consecrate @ 
still more sacré czoguin, such as thou art?’’ ‘Leave that to me,” re- 
plied Dubois ; and we sigh to remember that he actually persuaded or 
compelled the virtuous Massillon to assist at the disgusting profana- 
tion. 

At page 276, vol. ii., we have a very characteristic letter from Wal- 
co to his friend Gray, in which he gives an agreeable account, after 

is peculiar manner, of his new French alliances, and the popularity 
he had attained in Paris We fancy we have seen this letter before, 
but as no referenceis given, probably it now appears for the first time. 
If so, it is among the best original contributions to be found in these 
volumes, and which, we may as well remark here, we find it difficult to 
distinguish. lf the letter is not original, this should have been dis- 
tinctly stared 

Walpole, during his visits to Paris, exchanged literary compliments 
(very hollow ones) with Voltaire, and perpetrated a hoax on Rousseau, 
and which, as usual, led to some misrepresentations and more quarrel- 
ling. This was his forged letter, pretending to be an invitation from 
Frederick the Great to the mountebank of Geneva, toaccept an asylum 
in his dominions, when bigotry and ignerance had repudiated him from 
the rest of the civilized world. The enemies of Rousseau thought the 
joke a delicious one, and lauded Walpole to the skies when he was 
found to be the real author. On the other hand, the partisans of Rous- 
seau opened their mouths in furious recrimination, and attacked Wal- 
pole, who foolishly lost his temper, and waxed angry at the storm he 
had himself raised. Rousseau was fair game, and there was very lit- 
tle moral delinquency in what Walpole had meant as a mere jeu d’es- 
prit; although Warburton, who disliked him, without caring for his 
antagonist, and was himself not very tender of private feelings, said, 
‘** his pleasantry had baseness in its very conception,’ and added, “I 
should be well pleased to see so seraphic a madman attack so insuffera- 
ble a coxcomb as Walpole.” The Bishop had no objection to sound the 
charge, although his gown and lawn sleeves restrained him from rush- 
ing into the dangers of the fight. 

Rousseau was at this time in England, under the patronage of his 
Pylades and brother philosopher, Hume, who for a long time had 
reigned ‘‘ the observed of all observers” in Paris. He suspected his 
friend of being a party in the conspiracy against him, and a furious 
war was declared between the quondam allies, which worked up to this 
climax of compliment—** You are a scoundrel,” said Hume; ‘* You are 
a double traitor,” replied Rousseau ; and so they dissolved partner- 
ship, and fell to mutual abuse. Even philosophy, real or pretended, 
cannot bridle that unruly member, the tongue. When Dr. Adam Smith 
and Dr. Johnson met at Glasgow, they disputed on Smith’s famous let- 
ter on the death of Hume, which Johnson loudly proclaimed his dissent 
from, and then proceeded to wrangle in foul language. ‘* He called me 
a liar,” said Smith, in his subsequent account of the dialogue, ‘‘ and [ 
called him a son of a ——!” Smith was the worse logician of the two, 
as he could not possibly prove his premises, which the other might. 
** On such terms (remarks Sir Walter Scott, who retails the anecdote) 
did those two great moralists meet and part, and such was the classi- 
cal dialogue between two great teachers of philosophy.” 

These instances are almost as instructive as the conversation between 
Partridge and the recruiting sergeant in ‘‘Tom Jones.” ‘Craving 
your pardon,” said Partridge, “‘ that’s a non seguitur.” “ You're an- 
other, if you come to that,” retorted the learned sergeant. “I’m no 
more @ sequitur than yourself, and I’ll fight any man for a crown.” — 
There is a clear, clinching conviction of bein right, in the last sen- 
tence, worth all the roundabout sophistries of either Hume or Rous- 

seau. 

Walpole, like most jokers, preferred having all the fun to himself, 
and writhed under a retort. But he threw the first stone, and ought 
to have submitted patiently when one or more were hurled at him. If 
you volunteer the blow which commences a battle, you have no right 
to complain should you find yourself roughly handled in the sequel.— 
Abuse and vituperation augment as insensibly as a rolling snowball. 
Fox once opened a sharp fire of sarcasm on a political opponent, who 
replied with a full-mouthed battery of scurrilous invective. The ag- 
gressor was obliged to call for quarter. ‘‘Stop, stop, sir,” cried he, 
**I was impertinent, but you are brutal.” 

Towards the end of the second volume of these Memoirs is a long chap- 
ter entirely devoted to original sele-tions from the correspondence of 
the Rev. William Cole with Horace Walpole. We pass this rapidly 
over, as the least interesting portion of the whole work. The letters 
are dull and vapid in themselves, and we think they might have been 
spared without detriment. Being written to Walpole, and not by 
him, they are little illustrative of his character, and supply no new 
information on any topic of value. The publication of correspondence, 
merely because it exists, and has not been disclosed before, may serve 
to swell a volume; but if at the same time it wearies the reader, and 
draws his attention from the more brilliant chapters, it had better 
have remained in the drawers or on the shelves from whence it is trans- 
ferred. This Rev. William Cole was one of Walpole’s oldest friends, 
they having been acquainted from boyhood. He was the son of an op- 
ulent farmer in Cambridgeshire, a well beneficed, well-educated coun- 
try clergyman; akind of literary grub, well versed in antiquarian 
lore, tedious and precise; very anxious to give information on any sub- 
ject he was acquainted with when asked, and insufferably prosy in his 
manner of doing so; mixing all up with a good proportion of himself, 
his unimportant doings, his terrible escapes from scarcely any dan- 
gers, and his sufferings from the gout. He seems to have been what 
Dr. Johnson defines a lexicographer to be, ‘‘a harmless drudge.” A 
plodding, heavy, zealous individual, burrowing like a mole in the sub- 
terranean cells of Jearning, with, as our author describes him, “an 
extraordinary facility for writing a great deal about nothing, and @ 
power of filling several sheets of paper without anything to say ;” alto- 
= @ person more to be used than enjoyed. Consequently Walpole 

ound him very serviceable in the various stages of his collecting ma- 
nia, whether as regarded old paintings, old prints, rare manuscripts, 
or early printed volumes. 

Walpole, like all others possessed by the same fantasy, paid dearly 
for his acquisitions, and was sometimes completely takenin. There is 
no one so readily gulled, or so/d, in the modern claisscal phraseology, 
as your professed antiquarian. The character of Cockletop* is not 
much exaggerated. Between his Gothic baby-house, and the curiosi- 
ties amassed within its chambers, an enormous sum had been squan- 
dered away. When the latter were sold, although the celebrity of the 
coliector had given them an adventituus value, the sum produced 
amounted not to a third of the original cost, a lesson to the existing and 
future race of virtuosos, which they will neither study nor profit by. 

At the well known Dr. Mead’s sale, Walpole was nerly let in, by 
want of caution, to give forty-nine guineas for @ book not worth more 
than one. This escape frightened him not a little, and deterred him 
from unlimited commissions. This Dr. Mead was equally renowned 
in hisday as a physician and collector. He amassed a large fortune 
by his practice, and employed it in purchasing statues, pictures, and 
books. He furnishes one of the rare instances in which the money was 
well laid out, aud produced a remunerative return. He had also wit 
and courage, two qualities not alwayscombined. Both Rochester and 
Wharton were suspected of showing the white feather. Dr. Mead 
fought a duel under the gate of Gresham College, with another cele- 
brated brother Galen, Dr. Woodward. They combated with smalk 
swords, and in full dress. ‘‘Take your life,” said the magnanimous. 
Woodward, when he had disarmed and overthr..wn his antagonist. — 








* In O'Keefe’s well-known farce of Modern Antiques 
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«<] will take anything from you,” replied the prostrate Mead, “ except 


Aw Walpole began to grow old, and saw his early friends dying round 
him, he endeavoured to supply their places by forming new connex- 
ions. His latter years were much solaced by the correspon jence of 
Miss Hannah Moore, aud the constant society of the two Miss Berrys. 
These last amiable and accomplished ladies are still alive. Some said 
he was in love with one, or both, and he gave himself little trouble to 
contradict idle reports, which by this time he had ceased to care for. 
That he entertained a very sincere friendship for the two sisters is cer- 
tain Mr. John Taylor, author of the tale of Monsieur Tonson, and 

+ ga of the Sun newspaper, who published records of his life in 
it » says, Walpole proposed to marry the elder Miss Berry, that he 
might leave her a title and fortune. We know not the value of Tay- 
lor’s authority ; he was well received in literary society, and may have 
heard the story as the gossip of the day, but as the present author 
makes no allusion to the circumstance, we may suppose he is either 
unacquainted with or disbelieves it. 

Towards the close of the year 1791 Horace Walpole succeeded, on 
the death of his nephew, to the title and estates of Earl of Orford, an 
increase of rank and importance which afforded him little gratification, 
while it added much to his anxieties, and involved him in accounts, 
cases for lawyers, disputes upon leases and mortgages, and other usual 
attendants on an encum property. All these occupations he loath- 
ed ; they broke in on his favourite pursuits, occupied his time, ruffled 
his temper, and injured his health, already failing under gout and 
gg So Som ot he value his nobility, that for many months 

e merely subscri his letters, ‘‘ Uncle to the late Earl of Orford.” 
In the midst of increased vexation and infirmity, it is pleasing to dis- 
cover that he sought to do good, and was active in benevolence. He 
‘was never married, nor does he seem ever to have contemplated the 
lifeconnubial. The cares of a family would have sadly interfered with 

his long cherished habits, his gossiping and collecting propensities, 
while they would have drawn heavily on an income he loved to employ 
in matters much nearer to his heart. 

At page 560, vol. ii. there isa mistake which the author would do 
well to correct with the earliest opportunity. Speaking of the conclud- 
ing portion of Walpole’s life, from about 1798, he says, ‘‘he loved to 
have around him a few of hia ancient friends, who still survived; Gar- 
rick was of the number.” This is impossible. Garrick died in 1779, 
and could be no visiter at Strawberry Hill fourteen yearsafter. Neith- 
er does it eppear that Walpole was ever very intimate with, or partial 
to him. We have seen before that he has called him an impertinent 
jackanapes, and spoke slightingly of his pretensions as a dramatic au- 
thor. This does not seem much like friendship or esteem, and his 
close alliance with Kitty Clive would hardly lead to any increased 
admiration of Garrick. 

Our author does scanty justice to the literary pretensions of Han- 
nah More, whom he looks upon as overrated, and places below the ce- 
iebrities in female authorship of the present day—an open question, 
the discussion of which is scarcely worth the labour. any of her 
works are agreeable and instructive, although they may be less bril- 
liant than those of Harriet Martineau. She obtained great popular- 
ity during her life, and may still be read with pleasure. Her merit 
is not lessened although it has been exceeded. We need not love Cx- 
sar less, because we love Rome more. We find inserted towards the 
close of this work, an extremely clever letter, sent by her, anony- 
mously, to Horace Walpole, in 1785, ridiculing a practice then in its 
infancy, but since carried to mature perfection—that of substitutin 
French phrases and idioms for English ones. The letter is dat 
from Alamode Castle, June 20, 1840, and is called “a specimen of the 
English sm 4 as it will, probably, be written and spoken in the 
nextcentury. Ina letter froma lady to her friend, in the reign of 
George V.” It is rather too long for insertion, but full of point and 
humour, and will reward the reader with a hearty laugh at the extra- 

Dy ingenuity of equally avoiding French words or English idi- 
oms. The author of these memoirs says justly : 

“The abuse at which it was aimed was, however, then only begining ; it re- 
mained for the nineteenth century to play such tricks with our language, either by 
making it a medley of all continental phrases, or, by a laboured imitation of Teu- 
tonic sentences, to render it as unlike as possible to 


“ The well of purest English undefiled,” 





— which our older classics were wont to refresh the intellects of their rea- 
rs,”’ 


This abuse has now resolved itself into a rooted disease—an ulcer, a 
e—eating hourly into the constitution of s manly, honest tongue, 
and sapping all its characteristic energies. The English flower-garden 
is choked up with French, Italian, and German weeds, until little else 
can be discovered. This system of engrafting exotics has destroyed 
the trunk of the original tree. The lan in which we clothe our 
thoughts is no longer a stately raiment of uniform colour and texture, 
but a variegated harlequin’s jacket, made up of muny shreds and pat- 
ches. Unless parliament interferes with a legislative enactment, and 
a heavy penalty, we shall soon have to study what was once English 
through the medium of foreign dictionaries. valsigat 

In a condensed sketchy notice, such as the present, it is impossible to 
find place for all the characters introduced in the memoirs of a celebra- 
ted individual and his contemporaries, which embrace more than half 
@ cen of action and notoriety. The chapter, headed “ The Wits,” 
in vol. ii., containing some agreeable anecdotes and reminiscences of 
George Selwyn, cquallty renowned for his love of wit and public execu- 
tions ; Sir Charlies Han Williams, unrivalled at satirico-quizzical 
verses, an anticipation of Hook and Hood; Charles Townsend, the most 
el t beau, and one of the accomplished statesmen of his day; Bubb 

dington, trifling and pompous, with no redeeming quality but money ; 
the Duke of Queensbury, afterwards, and even lately, known as old Q, 
rich as Dives or Croesus, and more debauched than Heliogabalus ; the 
late Marquis of Hertford, his héir and pupil, nearly as rich and fully 
as te; the last of the line, with one or two still animated excep- 
tions, who linger on the skirts of society, and the last verge of exis- 
tence. As our author, from delicacy or forgetfulness, has abstained 
from naming them, we have no wish to jog his memory. As a class 
they never can exist reg Even wealth wiil not give them currency. 
In this chapter the author has introduced some specimens of Selwyn’s 
recorded jokes, which he, apparently, considers the best he can find, 
and of these he expresses no very high opinion. We subjoin two or 
three which are not quite so well known, and, perhaps, may be consi- 
dered better. Bubb Doddington was the constant butt against which 
the remorseless wit was continually directing his keenest shafts.—- 
Whether at White’s Club, or in private society, he seldom spared him; 
yet, his victim clung to him, as Falstaff did to Poins; he was bewitched 
with the rogue’s company. But once he thought an occasion offered to 
have his turn. Being asked by Selwyn to introduce him to the Duchess 
of Gordon, he did so in these terms :— 

«« Will your Grace permit me to present to you my friend, George 
Selwyn, who is not so great a fool as he looks ?” 

**I feel much obliged, your Grace,” retorted Selwyn, ‘‘ by my friend 
— flattering observation, and I wish I could say as much for 

m! 

One day he rushed triumphantly into the club-room, and, seizing 
Selwyn by the button, exclaimed, ‘‘ George, congratulate me, it is all 
settled, I am to be made a lord ; what will you say to that ?” 

** Say ?” replied Selwyn, ‘‘ Why, I shall say, Oh, Lord!’ 

When only Mr. Bubb, and before he had succeeded to the more im- 
portant patronymic of Doddington, he expected to be gent as envoy to 
the court of Spain. Speaking with his tormentor on the matter, he ue- 
gretted the shortness of his name :— 

‘* The Spanish grandees, I understand,” said he, ‘* have a great num- 
ber of names, and usually ary | long ones. They think little of such 
short names as mine—Bubb! Bubb! I wish I could lengthen it in any 
natural way ; George, can you suggest anything ’” c 

» ne ;” replied Selwyn, “call yourself Silly Bubb” (Silla- | 

ua . J 

_ When Bubb succeeded at last, through his money and its reflected 
influence, in getting himself pitchforked into the peerage, he assumed 
the euphonious title of Baron of Melcombe Regis. He thought differ- 
ently from Shakspeare, who says, “ What’s in a name?” Though not 
learned, he perhaps, had read Camden’s Annals of Elizabeth, in which 
an insignficant name renders ludicrous a well merited eulogium. In 
the great sea fight against the Spanish Armada, the only Englishman of 
note who fell was a certain Captain Cock, whose memory is thus pre- 
a : “In sua, inter hostes, naviculi, cum laude periit solus Cockus, 

A joke in 1740-50 went much further than it does now. Perhaps our 
modern Hoods and Hooks are not more brilliant than the Selwyn’s and 
the Hanburys of the last age, but they are quicker, their practice is 
more rapid, and they fire three rounds where their predecessors could 
only discharge one. In the present altered state of social habits, mere 





half the time is occupied at table. The long hours of drinking and talk- 
ing are exchanged for three courses of heavy, rapid eating, with slight 

tations. Digestion has become slower, and imagination torpid.— 
Music and dancing have supplanted anecdote. Euterpe and Terpsichore 
have driven Bacchus from the field. Your professed diner-out will 
still obtain his dinner, but he finds it very hard to get time for his sto- 
ries, while the social supper has faded into a tradition. Mere brilliant 
parts, as they were ealled, will seldom now help a man into place or 
prominence. To be thought anything of, he must be noisy, uneasy, 
prying, above all, useful; or, what will often do as well, he must as- 
sume the appearance of utility, in the shape of bustling officiousness.— 
A —— way to begin in public life is to pretend that you are the trus- 
ted organ of an influential party; by continually asserting this, you 
will get at least listened to, and listening is the first step to conviction. 
The very party you have adopted will, at least, adopt you in return, 
out of common gratitude, saying, ‘‘ hang him, he has worked hard for 
us, we must acknowledge and provide for him.” An experienced trim- 
mer once imparted to us this plan of tactics, and declared that, though 
sometimes slow, he invariably found it, in the long run, sure and pro- 
fitable. 

Horace Walpole died on the 2nd of March, 1797, having nearly com- 
pleted his eightieth year. With him expired the race of “ fine gentle- 
men scholars,” which we are never likely to see revived. We are be- 
come too essentially mercantile, even in literary and scientific pursuits, 
to breed again a similar species. We are perhaps, less witty and ac- 
complished than our forefathers, less formally polite, and less particu- 
lar in the minutive of social intercourse; but let us hope that we are 
more solidly useful, and a trifle less insincere, whether in morals or 
religion. e do not bow as low or gracefully, neither do we write so 
many pleasant letters about nothing, in spite of the penny-postage.— 
The present generation do not drink five bottles at a er fight a 
duel once a week, or, ‘ swear prodigiously,” as our armies did in Flan- 
ders. They still do a little in the gambling line, and smoke to an ex- 
cess that would have sickened Sir Walter Raleigh himself. But, then, 
they think, and calculate, and make money, and sometimes lose it.— 
They bend to public opinion, which they dare not brave; they ‘‘ assume 
a virtue if they have it not;” they talk decency if they do not love it; 
and tremble before virtue, which controls, if it does not convince them. 
We ought to be far in advance of preceding races, and if we are not, 
heavy will be the responsibility, when the final reckoning must be made. 
We have glided insensibly into a moralising strain, and have entirely 
lost sight of our book, but must now draw bridle, and take our leave.— 
Its great and leading merit consists in connecting in one link, within 
small compass, and in a telling, lively style, the history of many per- 
sons, and numerous incidents, which we could not otherwise make our- 
selves familiar with, except by wading through innumerable volumes, 
and occupying more time than most of us can afford to bestow on light 
or ornamental literature. 


ee ——— 


A PIPE OF TOBACCO. 


Multo 
Fumat odore.—Horace. 

Who but a smoker knows what real enjoyment is ? When wearied with 
mental exercise, what bliss isin a pipe! When tired out with physical 
exertion, what rest is ina pipe! When in a raging passion, what sooth- 
ing power is ina pipe! If any vexation or misfortune befall you, seek 
refuge in a pipe, and, after half-a-dozen draws, you will be prepared to 
look with contempt or pity on all sublunary grievances. 

Yet I would not be understood to say that a smoker is not capable of 
deep feelings, as well as any other of the race of mortals—far from it. 
He can love, he can hate, he can grieve, he can rejoice, as well as any 
of them; and, indeed, many of those whom I have known to possess pas- 
sions stronger than ordinary, were good smokers, though perhaps not 
of that class who “ smoke their intellects away,” to which class I belong, 
as I was recently informed by one who “ does not at all object to a pipe 
in a quiet way, on the contrary, takes one himself occasionally.” 

Thus much by way of preface. 

The evening was well advanced, when, wearied by my exertions dur- 
ing the day, I began to think of retiring. Drawing my easy chair to 
the fire, I filled my pipe, and having lighted it, smoked in silent con- 
templation, feeling at peace with mankind. It was burnt out, and 
lighted for the second time, when, watching the clouds of smoke which, 
issuing from the bowl and my lips, curled up towards the ceiling, I saw 
in the midst a little personage who seemed to make himself comfortxble 
enough in an atmosphere in which any reasonable being of the same 
size would have been stifled. Fancy, thought I, and smoked the hard- 
er: at last, when thecloud was so dense that I could no longer see what 
had attracted my attention, I heard,a voice, apparently proceeding 
from the darkness, chanting in a low but clear tone :— 

Mortal, from our halls so bright, 
{am sent to earthly light; 
She who deep within the earth, 
Dwelling in the central fire, 
Rules the spirits from their birth, 
Yielding all to her desire, 
Sends me hither unto thee ; 
Earthly mortal, follow me! 

All power of resistance seemed to be taken from me ; a darkness pass- 
ed before my eyes, and I sank through the floor, the spirit, as I suppose 
it called itself, accompanying me, singing the while with immense 
glee :— 

Home to our realms so bright, 
Down through the earth we fly ; 
Unknown to mortal might, 
Unseen by mortal eye. 
Home! home! home! 
There’s joy in the sound ; 
We fly to our home, our home, 
Deep under ground. 

The song and our journey were simultaneously ended: I sank to the 
earth, if earth it could be called, in a trance, which continued for I 
know not how long, and from which I was roused by the most sweet and 
delicious strain of music that I had ever heard. 

I had been hitherto in the most perfect darkness, but was now sud- 
denly dazzled by the most intense and brilliant light conceivable, 
which, for a short time rendered me as incapable of seeing anything as 
the darkness had previously done. When at length able to look about 
me, I was struck with astonishment at the splendour with which I was 
surrounded. I stood in a spacious hall, divided into aisles by two 
rows of massive columns, which, rough as though set with precious 
stones, sparkled in the rays of the light proceeding from the upper end 
of the ball. The sides of the cavern, similarly adorned, presented a 
most beautiful appearance, whilst under a canopy, resembling a large 
shell, resplendent with its various colours, in bold relief from the sea of 
light behind it, a throne formed, as well as I could judge, of pure gold, 
and ornamented with rich, but fanciful, carving. Here I was at present 
seemirgly alone; but from the voice I had heard, and the music which 
still proceeded, I concluded that the hall must be tenanted by some in- 
visible powers. When my first astonishment had subsided, I began to 
wonder whether it would be possible or becoming the character of a 
gentleman, to appropriate some few of the sparkling gems which 
abounded in such profusion. Calling to mind, however, the story of 
Sir Gawaine, I came to the conclusion that it would be unadvisabie to 
make the attempt, a resolution which was not shaken when I heard a 
new voice, in rather startling proximity to myself, considering that I 
could not see the owner of it, singing :— 

Dangers and agonizing pains 
Await the greedy ; 

But rich rewards and costly gains 
The humble needy. 

I again began to be rather alarmed at the situation I was in, not be- 
ing accustomed to the society of the invisibles, nor relishing the ‘‘ dan- 
gers and agonizing pains’ with which the unseen singer was so com- 
posedly threatening me. , 

Left to my own reflections, tired of the solicitude, and wondering on 
what account I had been sent for, I was glad to see a white mist gather- 
ing on the throne, and to hear the first voice singing :— 

Mortal forms, and mortal features, 
Spirits, at their pleasure, wear ; 

For to mix with mortal creatures 
Such a burthen they must bear. 


Start not then, thou child of clay, 
At the form which meets thy sight; 
Here, to it obedience pay, 
As thou wouldst in earthly light. 
As the song ended, the mist which had been gradually thickening, 
appeared, seated on the throne, the exact image of one whom I had long 
known and loved; to know and to love being, in this instance, synony- 





conversational wits have not the same chance they had formerly. Not 


mous terms, So true was the likeness, that I made a frantic effort to 





rush to the Eidolon, an effort which was rewarded by my being th 
backward with considerable violence, while voice sang over hs ta 
Rash child, forbear ! the Spirits’ Queen Sa 
No mortal eye before hath seen ; 
And woe to that morta] who would dare 
To touch without her express desire 
The ruler of the powers of fire, 
The ruler of the earth and air. 
To strive against fate was impossible, andI knew to my co 
physical effort on my part would be of no avail ; besides, my fea 
an to return, accompanied by an eo curiosity to know what on be- 
ollow. The silence was broken by the queen exclaiming, jn the 88 to 
which had before sounded so familiar to me, and which, aided oe 
my sight, I at once recognised as that of her whose form she wore wl by 
Spirits of earth, spirits of fire, : 
Spirits of air, fulfil my desire, 
eae J clothe you with forms to be seen, 
Fleshly in substance, earthly in mien ; 
Ranging yourselves in order due, 
Fitting to meet this mortal’s view. 
be astonishment I had felt on having my sight restore 
letely eclipsed by that which I now experienced on seeing 
all, containing, but a few moments before, to all appearance, no |iy; 
creature but the throned Eidolon and myself, swarming with Sos 
figures, almost all of them —— beings with whom I wag ~ 
quainted. Men and women, friends and enemies surrounded me on on 
sides. All the figures, standing in the attitudes of deep respect ae l 
their queen ; and truly that respect was at the present time well me . 
ed by the goblin monarch. I am afraid that her beauty was of 4 
ture too dazzling to be confined in words; but as an act of homa “re 
her whose form she had taken, ‘‘ whose 1 am, and whom I serve.” let 
me try. ; 

Almost diminutive in stature, her figure proportionably slight, w 
yet most exquisitely formed, and shown to advantage by the closely 
fitting robe of silvery white. Her beautifully rounded arms ang “vl 
pering fingers were bare, nor were they ornamented further than } ~ 
slight ring of gold round the left arm, she being, I suppose, perfec 
aware that nothing of that kind was necessary. Her robe, slight!. 
caught up, in consequence of the half reclining position in which she 
was placed, displayed the neatest little foot and ankle conceivable al. 
though they were not, as were her hands, in statu nature. Her dark 
hair, slightly confined by a small coronet of gold set with pearls, flowed 
in long ringlets about her shoulders. Need I say that her face was ; 
no degree inferior to the rest--to describe it were impossib] : 
leave it to the imagination. And though we are told, that 

“ Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 
A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly ; 
A flower that dies when first it ’gins to bud, 
A brittle glass that ’s brcken presently,” 
yet there are few amongst us who can look on it with the philosophical 
indifference hinted at by our poetical father. I can’t. 

Such as I then saw her was the queen to whom all the humanized 
spirits paid their reverence. Even they seemed to be aware that she 
had assumed a form more than usually * bright and fair,” as bursting 
into acry of admiration, they sang a wild chorus of exultation:-_ 

Never before had I heard such a thrilling and passionate burst of 
song. Talk of *‘ God save the King,” as sung by a generous and intel. 
ligent British public; an unmelodious row in comparison. Nor did 
the queen seem regardless of the devotion paid by her subjects, though 
she made little manifestation, except a slight and graceful inclination 
of her head. Waving her hand, silence was obtained on the instant, 
so perfect, that, but for my eyes, I could not have imagined any living 
thing in the neighbourhood. Then taking up her parable, H.S.M. (Her 
Subterrene Majesty) began :—— 


d, Was com. 
the Spacious 


e—] must 


Hundredsof years have passed away 
Since I became the Spirits’ Queen, 
Butyet by hema as yesterday, 
So repid have they been ; 
And mortal features seem to me 
Familiar now as then they were, 
When I, from regal duties free, 
Disported in the upper air ; 
Though, since I wore the royal crown, 
Since spirits trembled at my frown, 
I ne’er have left that pure domain 
O’er which, by Fate’s decree, I reign, 
Then, mortal, list! while I unfold 
Those secrets which were never told, 
Before this time, to mortal ear — 
List ! list, in silence and in fear. 
What time the mountains far and wide, 
Raised high their heads in conscious pride ; 
Whattime the ocean rolled its waves 
Restrained by every shore it laves ; 
W hat time the planets, shining bright, 
On fruitful fields first shed their light, 
And man rejoicing in their glow, 
Dreamed not of misery or woe ; 
We too were formed, torule his fate. 
The destiny of small and great 
Was given to us, and as we will, 
Each human impulse wanders still. 


’Tis ours to raise or overthrow.— 
’Tis ours to aid Ambition’s flight, 
Or plunge it from its loftiest height 
Into the lowest depths of woe,— 
’Tis ours o’er wars and strife to reign, 
Rebellion’s gloomy crest to rear, 
To quell it suddenly again, 
Lost in the gulf of servile fear, 
Thou could’st not name from History's page, 
Nor from the blackened rolls of crime, 
One deed of triumph, rapine, rage, 
For which we did not mark the time. 


Then, mortal, of our power divine, 
Ask what thou wilt,-it shall be thine. 
Hence, speedily declare 
To the Spirits of Air, 
To the Spirits of Earth, to the Spirits of Fire, 
The choicest boon which thy soul can desire. 


To think that I, an inconsiderable unit of the human race, should not 
only be thus made acquainted with the secret springs of its govert- 
ment and destiny, but should have it put into my power to obtain, by 
the mere expression of a wish, whatever I might desire, seemed too 
much good furtune to be real. 

_ There was, however, no doubt in the case. There sat the queen, still 
in the form of my beloved Mary ; around me were all the imps and hob- 
goblins put into respectable forms for at least once in their lives, and 
all waiting for the announcement of my wishes. 

What then should I ask for? 

I was sufficiently poor to covet riches; should I ask for wealth? suf- 
ficiently ignorant to desire knowledge ; should I ask for wisdom ? suffi- 
ciently weak to wish for strength ; should I ask to be made like unto 
the Burner of Foxes ? Sufficiently ill-favoured to wish for beauty; should 
I ask to be made like unto the son of Peleus? In short, it would be 
difficult to tell what I did not think of desiring, nor did such thoughts 
occupy long, Grouping the several ideas into one, what, I inwardly 
exclaimed, should hinder me from desiring that wonderful compoun: 
of horn and copper which I have so often longed for ; I do not remem 
ber that the veracious historian of its powers tells us that it was de- 
stroyed in its disappearance, and it is by no means impossible that 
these imps may know where to find it. 

Quickly I determined; hastily I pronounced the words 

** ALappiIn’s Lamp.” 


The queen was beginning to speak, with the intention, I suppose, oF 
ordering it to be brought, when a quantity of dust entered my mou 
I started, and lo, it was all smoke! 


—a____ 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A DUTCH POET. 


The name of Wilhelm Bilderdyk is scarcely known beyond 4 
boundaries of his own country; and yet those who are conversant wit 
the Dutch language place him in a very high rank as a poet. Lea 
publication of his first poem, * Elicus,’ formed quite an era in the nie 
tory of Dutch literature: it was speedily followed by a faithful an 
spirited translation of the ‘ (Edipus’ of Sophocles, and versions of other 

reek writers. Besides his imaginative pursuits, he engage a 
ardour in the study of geology, and almost rivalled Cuvier in his “4 
quaintance with natural history. War and invasion, however, 7 i 
rupted the labours of Bilderdyk. He quitted Holland, trave a 
through Germany, crossed over to England, and finally spent if id 
time amongst the Scottish Highlands, where he employed hims¢ 
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sransiating 0 apslating Ossian’s poems into Dutch verse. He then went to the 
potions ick, and th ed a very extraordinary 
incipality of Brunswick, and there compos y ling 
Prvek, ‘The Maladies of Wise Men’—a poem whose mild, lofty sublimity, 
woeartbly interest, 5 grasp of gloomy thought, entitle it to rank 

F ‘Inferno’ of Dante. 

ie eed at length was able to return to his country. Louis Na- 

jeon, who then reigned at the Hague, chose him as his instructor in 
the Dutch language, and named him president of the second class in 
the Institute of Amsterdam. About this time he married a beautiful 
and talented gir), named Wilhelmina ; and for several years they en- 
coved together as perfect happiness as this world can give—she occu- 
pee in Fomestic and maternal duties, and he adding to his fame and 
Fortune by the publication of several works. But at length death 
yisited their dwelling, and removed within a brief space three lovely 
children. Their loss was commemorated by their mourning father in 
two ms— Winter Flowers,’ and ‘The Farewell.’ Not long after- 
wards, public misfortune came to aggravate his private sorrows. Louis 
Napoleon left Holland, and Bilderdyk took refuge at Groningen, 
where he stayed for some time, and then, rejecting a libera} offer of 
employment made him by William of Orange, he set out for France, 
accompanied by his wife. . , 

When they entered the diligence they found it occupied but by one 

rson, @ young female of mild and engaging appearance. No sooner 
did the heavy machine begin to move than she began to scream, and 
testified the most absurd degree of terror. Public carriages then were 
certainly far inferior, both in safety and accommodation, to those of 
modern times; yet the probable amount of danger to be apprehended 
did not by any means justify the excessive apprehension manifested by 
the fair traveller. On arriving at Brussels, the lady was so much 
overcome that she announced her intention of stopping some days in 
that city to recruit her strength before venturing again to encounter 
the perils of a diligence ; and taking leave of Bilderdyk and his wife, 
she gratefully thanked the latter for the kind attention she had shewn 
her during the journey. The two Hollanders proceeded on their way 
to Paris, laughing heartily from time to time at the foolish cowardice 
of a woman who saw a precipice in every rut, and a certain overturn 
in every jolt of the wheels. 7 , 

Arrived at their journey’s end, the travellers took up their abode in 
a humble dwelling in the Rue Richelieu, and commenced with the ut- 
most delight visiting all the wonderful things in Paris. Bilderdyk 
soon found himself completely in his element. He breakfasted with 
Cuvier at the Jardin des Plantes, passed his afternoon at the Biblio- 
theque Richelieu, dined in the Faubourg St. Germain with Dr. Alibert, 
and finished the evening at the play or the opera. One day he and his 

wife were given excellent places for witnessing the ascent in a balloon 
of a young woman, Mme. Blanchard, whose reckless courage enabled 
her to undertake aérial voyages, despite the sad fate which befell 
Pilastre de Rosiers, her own husband, and several other aéronauts. 
Our Hollanders amused themselves for some time with watching the 
process of inflating the balloon, and following with their eyes the 
course of the tiny messenger- balloons sent up to ascertain the direction 
of the upper currents of wind. At length all is ready: the band strikes 
up a lively air, and Mme. Blanchard, dressed in white and crowned 
with roses, appears holding a small, gay flag in her hand. With the 
mest graceful composure she placed herself in the boat; the cords were 
rome 4 and the courageous adventuress borne rapidly upwards in her 
perilous vehicle, soon appeared like a dark spot in the sky. 

When he returned to his lodging, Bilderdyk composed a poem in 
honour of the brave woman who adventured her life so bold!y, rivaling 
the free birds of heaven in her flight, and beholding the stars face to 
face. Next morning he hastened to get his production printed ; and 
without considering that Mme. Blanchard most likely did not under- 
stand Dutch, he repaired to her lodgings with a copy of the poem in 
his hand, intending to ask permission to present it to her. He was 
courteously invited to enter the drawing-room, and there, to his great 
amazement, he found himself té@te-d-téte with the silly, frightened lady, 
whose nervous tremors in the Brussels diligence had afforded so much 
amusement to him and his wife. 

Surprised and disconcerted, he was beginning to apologise, when the 
lady interrupted him. 

‘ Monsieur,’ she said, ‘ you are not mistaken. I am Mme. Blanchard. 
You see how possible it is for the same person to be cowardly in a coach 
and courageous in a balloon.’ 

A good deal of conversation ensued; the poem was timidly offered, 
and graciously accepted ; and the fair aéronaut accepted an invitation 
to dine that day with Bilderdyk and his wife. 

In the course of the evening Mme. Blanchard related to them some 
curious circumstances in her life. Her mother kept a humble wayside 
inn near La Rochelle, while her father worked in the fields. One day 
a balloon descended near their door, and out of it was taken a man, 
severely but not dangerously bruised. Her parents received him with 

the utmost hospitality, and supplied him with all the comforts they 
could give. He had no money wherewith to repay them; but as he 
was about to depart, he remarked that the mistress of the house was 
very near her confinement, and he said: ‘ Listen, and mark my words. 
Fortune cannot always desert me. In sixteen years, if alive, I will 
return hither. If the child who will soon be born to you should be a 
boy, I will then adopt him; if a girl, I will marry her!’ 

The worthy peasants laughed heartily at this strange method of pay- 
ing a bill; and although they allowed their guest to depart, they cer- 
tainly built very little on his promise. The aéronaut, however, kept 
his word ; and at the end of sixteen years reappeared at the inn, then 
inhabited by only a fair young girl, very lately left an orphan. She 
willingly accepted Jean-Pierre Blanchard as a husband, and for a 
short time they lived happily together ; but during an ascent which 
he made in Holland, he was seized with apoplexy, and fell tothe ground 
from a height of sixty feet. The unhappy aéronaut was not killed on 
the spot, but lingered for some time in frightful torture, carefully and 
fondly attended by his wife, whom at length he left a young and penni- 
less widow. 

Marie Madeleine Blanchard, despite her natural timidity, resolved 
to adopt her husband’s perilous profession. Pride and necessity com- 
bined do wonders ; and not only did she succeed in maintaining perfect 
composure while in the air, but she also displayed wonderful presenee 
of mind during times of danger. On one occasion she ascended in her 
balloon from Nantes, intending to come down at about four leagues 
from that town in what she believed to be a large meadow. While ra- 
pidly descending the cordage of the balloon became entangled in the 

ranches of a tree, and she found herself suspended over a vast green 
marsh, whose treacherous mud would infallibly engulph her. Drawn 
to the spot by her cries, several peasants came to her assistance, and 
with considerable difficulty and danger succeeded in placing her on 
terra firma. 

On the day following the one on which she dined with M. and Mme. 
Bilderdyk, Mme. Blanchard left Paris, promising her two friends, as 
she bade them farewell, that she would soon return. Time passed on, 
however, and they heard nothing of her. They were preparing to re- 
turn to Holland, when some of Bilderdyk’s countrymen sesiting in 
Paris resolved to give him a banquet on the eve of his departure. 

The entertainment took place at a celebrated restaurant situated at 
the angle formed by the Rue Cauchat and the Rue de Provence. While 
enjoying themselves at table, the guests suddenly perceived the win- 
dows darkened by the passing of some large black object. With one 
accord they rose and ran out: a woman lay on the pavement, pale, 
crushed, and dead. Bilderdyk gave a cry—it was Mme. Blanchard! 
In what a guise to meet her again! Encouraged by the constant im- 


unity of her perilous ascensions the unhappy aéronaut (the word, I 
lieve, has no feminine,) finding a formidable rival in Mlle. Garnerin, 


resolved to surpass her in daring by augmenting the risk of her aérial 
Voyages. 


and then sent off rockets and Roman candles. 


Mme. Blanchard. 


con ePing and trembling, Bilderdyk aided in raising the disfigured 
Tpse, and wrapped it up in the network of the balloon, which the 
thet nant shock, acting on his excitable tempera- 
recovered Ww him into a dangerous illness, from which, however, he 
vered, and returned to his native country. There he published 
‘The Theory of Vegetable Organisation,’ and a 

A French 


hands stil] 
ment, grasped firmly. The 


8n admirable treati 
poem, entitled ~~ 


. ‘The Destructi f the Pri ? 
critic’ has plac estruction of the Primeval World. 


, For this purpose she lighted up her balloon-car with co- 
Hyte lamps, and carried with her a supply of fireworks. On the 6th 
. July 1819, she rose from amid a vast concourse of spectators. The 
alloon caught in one of the trees in the Champs-Elysees; but without 
regarding the augury, Mme. Blanchard threw out ballast, and as she 
Tose rapidly in the air she spilled a quantity of lighted spirits of wine, 
oven ° Suddenly, with horror 
au yr of upturned eyes beheld the balloon take fire, one piercing 
, ie from above, mingled with the affrighted cries of the crowd be- 
ow, and then some object was seen to detach itself from the fiery globe. 

8 it came near the earth, it was recognised as the body of the ill-fated 


Lost,’ and says: ‘Old Milton has nothing finer, more energetic, or 
more vast in his immortal work.’ An English critic, however, would 
probably scarcely concur in this judgment. 

Bilderdyk died in the town of Haarlem on the 18th December, 1831. 


Xmpervial Parliament. 


PUBLIC CREDIT IN ENGLAND. 


House of Commons, June 30. 
Mr. DISRAELI closed his long speech on financial affairs with the 
following remarks :— 
After all, the question at stake is the public credit of the country — 
It is not to be tolerated that Ministers, from a feeling of false shame, 
or from a false point of honour, should pursue a course the tendency of 
which is injurious to public credit. I read to-day a passage written 
by one of the most able publicists of modern times, who has recently 
visited this country, which, although I am not prepared to admit its cor- 
rectness, is deserving the attention of the House. The writer I allude 
to says that things are changed in England, as they are everywhere 
else, and that property is not as secure as it was in this country, nor 
public credit as sacred. It can easily be understood that a foreigner 
may be misled by superficial symptoms, but the observation I have quo- 
ted was never before made on England by a man of so much authority. 
It well becomes us to consider what public credit is, and how much it 
is dependent on the conduct of this House. We well know that the re- 
sources of Mngland, though not inconsiderable, are inferior to those of 
many countries which, nevertheless, have not attained the position we 
occupy. We were often told by the members of the League, in the days 
of our old struggle, that there was a scarcely a raw material introdu- 
ced into our ingenious and useful manufactories which was not an exo- 
tic, imported from foreign climes. The most celebrated diamond inthe 
world is certainly at this moment resplendent in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood—-within the teeming walls of that enchanted pile which the 
sagacious taste and the prescient philanthrophy of an accomplished and 
enlightened Prince has raised for the glory of England, and the delight 
of the two hemispheres (cheers)—but every one knows the precious 
stone was not found within the dominions of the illustrious consort of 
his Royal Highness—our Sovereign Lady the Queen. And it may be 
truly said, that all the members of the Geological Society, with all 
their hammers, might knock, and split, and crush the quartz hills of 
England without producing a single ingot of that metal a sacred thirst 
for which seems ineradicable in the heart of man. IL observed the other 
day in one of those organs which in the present age exercise so great an 
i fluence over opinion, a statistical catalogue, which appeared sufficient- 
ly accurate, of the revenues of the principal dominions of the world.— 
It contained nothing new, perhaps, to any gentleman in this house, but 
the aggregate of the information was very striking. I observed, for ex- 
ample, that colossal Russia, whose gigantic destinies, looming in the 
distance, appal, as it were, the coming generations of man, and its enor- 
mous armies and vast administrative body, were sustained by a public 
income not so great as that which is raised by the English exciseman. 
Austria—the ancient empire of the Caesars—with its treasuries enrich- 
ed by the triple revenues of three great kingdoms, Bohemia, Hungary, 
and Lombardy, does not command annual resources equal to those pro- 
duced by those very stamps and taxes which occasion us so much criti- 
cism, and so much perplexity to the Chancellor of the Exchequer.— 
(Hear, hear.) While Prussia, whose vast and disciplined array only a 
year ago alarmed every capital in Europe, absolutely does not raise a 
revenue as large as is produced by that obscure provincial and local 
taxation whose pecularities it is my lot so often to bring before the con- 
sideration of a too indulgent House of Commons. (Hear.) Nor could 
I forget that India, with its myriads of population and crowds of kings, 
with its ‘* mountains of light” and pillared palanquins of precious metal 
showered like tribute at the feet of our Queen, with all the science and 
security of British administration, cannot produce from its broad and 
exuberant bosom asum as large as that afforded by the curtailed Custom- 
houses of England. (Hear, hear.) What is the magic spell—what the 
cause of all this ?/—that this island should produce a revenue greater 
than all these vast dominions? It is, that in this country we have as- 
sociated our martial interests with the inspiration of a great moral 
Frinciple, and that we have built up public wealth on the foundation 
of pub ic credit. (Cheers.) That is the choicest production of the 
British iskes—more precious than all the harvests of tropic climes, 
than all the gems of Golconda, or the auriferous deposits of the sierras 
of the Pacific. (Cheers.) Of that treasure the Parliament of England 
was the creator, as itis the champion and the guardian. I cannot 
doubt the House of Commons will be faithful to its office and fulfil its 
duty ; and it is with this conviction I recommend to the consideration 
of the Ministers of the Queen and the representatives of the people the 
resolution I now move. (Loud Cheers.) 
The hon. gentleman concluded by moving the following resolutions by 
way of amendment :—‘ That, according to an estimate of the probable 
future produce of the existing taxes submitted to this House by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it appears that a surplus revenue may 
be expected in the present year to the extent of about £2,000,000. 
That in the revenue so estimated is included a sum exceeding £5,000,- 
000 derived from the tax on income, respecting which an inquiry has 
been directed to be made by a committee of this House, on the result 
of whose labours may depend the future renewal or modification of that 
important impost. That, in this provisional state of the financial ar- 
rangements of the country, it appears tothis House to be most consist- 
ent, with a due regard to the maintenance of public credit and the ex- 
igencies of the public service, not to make any material sacrifice of pub- 
lic income in effecting such changes as may be deemed advisable in 
other branches of taxation.” 


EXTENSION OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
Wednesday, July 2. 
The Marquis of BLANDFORD moved an address, praying Her Ma- 
jesty, with reference to the spiritaal destitution existing in England 
and Wales, to adopt measures for affording more efficient relief to the 
spiritual wants of the people, and for extending the parochial system 
by help drawn from the resources of the Established Church. He ad- 
verted, in the outset, toa speech of the late Sir R. Peel, in 1843, when 
he introduced a measure for Church extension, which, he said, express- 
ed his own idea—that it is to our parochial constitution, founded in 
other times and circumstances, to which attention should be directed. 
He then distributed his argument under three heads—first, the exist- 
ence of great and pressing spiritual wants amongst the people ; se- 
condly, the means whereby these wants may be supplied; and thirdly, 
the willingness of the public to co-operate in what was required for 
attaining that object. Under the first head, he showed that no fewer 
than 1,893,000 souls had neither encouragement nor opportunity to 
enter the House of God, whilst the deficiency of the clergy was alarming. 
In advocating an increase of the episcopate, which might be effected 
by making deaas’ incomes available for new bishoprics, he did not con- 
template the necessity of the new bishops being peers of Parliament. 
The means he proposed under the second head to remedy the acknowl- 
edged destitution were indicated by the Royal Commissioners—name- 
ly, the erection of 600 new churches at the cost of £2,100,000, one-half 
of which could be raised by private contributions. The objections to 
this proposal he considered and answered, With reference to the third 
branch of the subject, that of local aid, upon which Sir R. Peel laid 
great stress, Lord Blandford stated of the £1,246,000 expended in 
seven years by the Incorporated Society in building churches and cha- 
— no less than £985,400 had been collected from private individuals. 

e concluded by strongly urging his proposition upon political and 
social,.as well az moral and religious grounds. 

Lord R.GROSVENOR, in seconding the motion, observed that the pro- 
posed measure was & practical one, which sought to put in motion no 
new experiment, but to extend a plan which had already been pro- 
ductive of signal advantage. 

Mr. HUME moved to add to the motion # prayer for an account 
of all property belonging to the Church of England, or to any bish- 
opric or capitular or ecclesiastical body or corporation, setting forth 
particulars. He didnot take this course in a spirit of opposition to the 
motion, for he admitted generally the evils pointed out by Lord Bland- 
ford, but to facilitate his object by showing how he might carry out 
religious instruction in the Charch of England at less cost by exist- 
ing means out of the ample funds at the command of that Church. 

Sir B. HALL supported the motion, the effect of which would be to 
remedy existing abuses in the Church, though he should oppose the 
grant of any sum of money by Parliament for its object, or the sale 
of the Lord Chancellor’s livings ; the object could be arrived at by a 
better management of Church property. The people could not be put 
forward in this matter until the Church was put upon a more satis- 











ed this latter work in the same rank with ‘ Paradise 


by a recent return, which showed that the net aggregate income of the 


sees was £1,844,170, including £636,387 for fines on leases. It fur- 
ther appeared that six bishops, during the seven years, had received 
£28,267 more than was allotted to the sees, and that there are due 
to the Evclesiastical Commissioners from three bishops, £14,225 ; mak- 
ing together £42,492, which ought to be now applied to the augmenta- 
tion of small livings. Sir Benjamin read other similar details from the 
report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and, to show that existing 
means of remedying spiritual destitution were neglected, he mentioned 
instances in which clergymen, with large incomes, absented themselves 
from their livings, and Church funds had been misappropriated, and 
asked how the people could be expected to co-operate in Church exten- 
sion when these abominations were going on? He gave a description 
of the state of the diocese of St. David’s and of the collegiate charch of 
Brecon, which, he said, was a disgrace to the establishment. He would 
take the whole of the episcopal and capitular math and pay the 
clergy proper incomes—not less than £200, and not more than £500 
or £600. If these abuses were reformed, and not till then, the CLurch 
would be made efficient and a blessing to the community. 

Mr. MORRIS defended the Bishop of St. David’s against the attack 
of Sir B. Hall. 

Mr. A. B. HOPE said, what was wanted was not the indiscriminate 
division of parishes, but more clergymen and more services for the poor. 
Anxious as he was for church extension upon a right principle, he felt 
objections to the timid expedient contained in this motion, which he 
hoped would not be pressed to a division. 

Sir G. GREY said, before the House agreed to this address it was 
necessary to consider to what specific measures it was to lead. Admit- 
ting the existence of spiritual destitution, was it in the power of Parli- 
ament to — aremedy? It was very desirable that Church prop- 
erty should be made as much as possible available for this object ; but 
what could Parliament do beyond what had been done? The Ec:lesias- 
tical Commission had been appointed with the very view of rendering 
Church property more available for the spiritual wants of the people, 
and this object has been followed up by Sir R. Peel’s Act. The result 
had been augmentations represented by a capital sum of 1,400,000/. 
A commission had also been recently appointed to consider a mode of 
sub-dividing large parishes, and another to inquire into episcopal and 
capitular revenues. if the object of the address was to shale the House 
to adopt the recommenation of the commissioners to sell the Chancel- 
lor’s livings—to which he saw objections—this object should be dis- 
tinctly sta ed. Heagreed with Mr. Hope that the building of churches 
was not the most important end; more clergymen, and an agency dis- 
tinct from the parochial clergy, were of more importance, and the latter 
object did not require legislative aid. Agreeing with the ultimate 
object of the motion, but believing that to adopt this address would 
lead to erroneous views of the feelings of the House, he proposed to 
move the previous question. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT regretted the determination of Sir G. Grey. He 
defended the recommendation of the Commissioners to sell the Chan- 
cellor’s livings, which were not Crown patronage. He should be glad, 
he said, to see these livings sold, and the patronage dispersed through- 
out the country. He supported the motion on the ground that there 
was a great and lamentable deficiency of religious instruction in Eng- 
land, and because he thought the measure it proposed sufficiently spe- 
cific as a remedy for the evil. 

Sir R. INGLIS replied to Sir B. Hall, whom he accused of introducing 
a topic extraneous to the discussion, and casting oblo yay upon individ- 
uals, Withregard to the motion, he hoped the House would pause be- 
fore it committed itself to a proposition whieh would alienate its pat- 
ronage from the Crown, and perpetrate a legalised spoliatioa of capi- 
tular revenues. 

After a few observation by Mr. ALCOCK, upon the subject of Chan- 
cellor’s livings, 

Mr. GOULBURN recommended that the motion should not be pressed 
toa division. He complained of. the statements of Sir B. Hall, who, 
he said, had gone back to cases of abuse under an antecedent state of 
the law, which had since been reformed—a proceeding calculated to 
excite angry and unjust feelings towards the Church of which he was a 
member. Mr. Goulburn, at some length, defended the prelates who 
had been the subjects of Sir Benjamin’s strictures. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, it could not be denied, that with the most 
richly endowed Church in the world, poeeens ® revenue of nearly 
5,000,000/. a year, we had aspiritual destitution mest deplorable. As 
there were sufficient resourees in the Chureh to remedy this evil, why 
was it not remedied ? Sir B. Hall had stated the reason—the mal-admin- 
istration and bad distribution of the Church funds. That all Church 
abuses were not bygone transactions he would show, he said, by the case 
of the Horfield estate, in the diocese of Glocester; and after giving the 
details, he asked whether such 4 transaction as the renewal of that 
lease would be permitted in any public department? The time, he add- 
ed, was approaching when we must have a reformed episcopate, or nove 

at all—a reformed Church establishment, or no establishment at all. 

Mr. WIGRAM protested against the injustice of bringing these char- 

ges against individuals without notice,and which tended to draw the 

ouse into a collateral discussion. If Lord Blandford did not think his 

object was ay answered by the opinions elicited by his motion, 
he Ving: 7 Regd — im. 

r. urged the House to suspend its opinion respecting the 
Bishop of Glocester, whose character afforded > omen en hen 
against the charge preferred by Mr. Horsman. 

Mr. HUME having withdrawn his amendment. 

Sir @. GREY said upon the distinct understanding that the motion 
did not pledge the House to favour the scheme of selling the Chancel- 
lor’s livings—that it merely expressed an opinion that it was desirable 
to adopt all practicable means to remedy spiritual destitution, he should 
not press the previous question. 

The original motion was therefore agreed to. 


PASSAGE OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 

House of Commons, Friday, July 4. 
Lord J. RUSSELL moved the third reading of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill. After a few words from Mr. J. O'Connell and Mr. Reynolds, 
who protested against the bill, but signified that they would not divide 
the House upon a formal motion, the bill was read a third time.—On 
the question that the bill do now 8, Lord J. Russell moved the 
omission of the words introduced into the bill, on the motion of 
Sir F. Thesiger, extending the penalty of £100 to the procuring, 
publishing and putting in use of Bulls, Reseripts, &c., and authorizing 
private parties to prosecute, with the consent of the Attorney-General. 
—Sir F. Thesiger argued that the retention of the clause was necessa- 
ry to make the measure complete and render effective Lord John 
Russell’s expressed intentions. 

_The SOLICITOR-GENERAL said that the inference to be drawn from 
Sir F. Thesiger’s speech was that the Legislature was wrong in passing 
the Emancipation Act. The amendment introduced did not add force 
to the bill; and if it was retained in the act it would be difficult to 
procure a conviction.—Mr. Roxsuc« deelaimed against the bill. It 
was fraught with mischief when introduced by Ministers, and the 
amendment had rendered it more mischievous than ever.—Mr. Napier 
made ineffectual efforts to address the House, amid loud cries for a 
division. The Irish members again left the House. On a division, 
the numbers were— 


For Lord John Russell’s motion.............-++----129 
Matas TT ss coc oo ccs cevectcccccoccvcned -208 
Majority against Government...-..-.------.---- 79 


The announcement was received with vehement cheering.—Mr. 
Freshfield then moved an amendment to the effect that parties convicted 
under the act should be sent out of the kingdom. The Hon. gentleman 
attempted, for about half an hour, to make himself heard in support of 
his amendment, but the uproar during the whole time was so great as 
to make it almost impossible to distinguish a sentence. The amend- 
ment not being seconded, fell to the ground—Lord John Russell 
then moved the omission of the words, ‘* empowering informers to pro- 
secute,” &c. Upon a division, the number were: 

For the amendment...... 008.0000 Comme sake Sehewe on 1D 
Against it.........seeeeee ++a008eeeuian EM as000cés 175 


Majority against Government....,.............. 51 


The House, immediately upon the question that the bill do pass, 
divided, when there appeared 


Vor the bilk.... 005i ee Ore eEEE Cli chk ceccucs dM 
Against 1b..0s. cand Spek Bote ents toed vs Gecdbe cect 40 


Majority..cc.ccescess S2abcsveetblllll 
Mr. GRATTAN then moved an amendment of the title of the bill, 
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factory basis. The enormous amount of Church property appeared 


proposing that it should be entitled an“ Act to prevent the free 
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exercise of the Roman Catholic Religion in the United Kingdom.’’— 
Sir J. Graham concurred with the hon. gent. in the mosi hearty 
disapprobation of this measure, but thought he wouid be acting in a 
more dignified m»nner by desisting from all further oppositioa to it. — 
Mr. Murphy censured the sublime folly of the Irish members who had 
pernlsnan the passing of Sir F. Thesiger’s “amendment.—Mr. Reynolds 
defended the course which he and his friends had adopted. 

After some observations from Lord J. Russell, Mc. Gladstone, and 
some other members, Mr. Grattan withdrew his motion. 





INDIA. 


A Bombay Mail to the 26th May has been received. A correspon- 
dent thus sums up the news. 

India continues tranquil. No further incursions have been attempt- 
ed by the hill tribes of the Indus frontier. The direct pass to Kohat 
remains closed, and robberies are still frequent; but the circumstance 
of two neighbouring chiefs having been ordered to make good the prop- 
erty stolen within their districts on a recent occasion of the kind is 
likely to tend to the security of the roads. The enlistment of Sikhs in 
the native regiments is proceeding rapidly ; the number allowed is 100 
per regiment. Sickness prevails at Lahore to an unusual degree for the 
season of the year. In Her Majesty’s 96th Foot there were by the last 
accounts 160 men in tal. 

The principal news taken home’ dy this mail is of storm and ship- 
wreck. A series of hutricanes had swept over Ceylon and the eastern 
coast of India, occasioning. as far as yet known, the loss of 16 vessels ; 
among them were the ship Columdo at Ceylon, and the bark Emily at 
Madras. Serious apprehensions are entertained for the safety of the 
steamer Bombay, now six days overdue, from Ceylon. The storm ex- 
tended a considerable distance inland, and put an end to the scarcity 
of water which prevailed at Madras by filling all the tanks there.— 
The storm did not reach Bombay or the western coasts, but a hurri- 
cane, probably one of the same series, dismasted several ships at the 
Mauritius. 

Lhe opiam clipper Arie! has been burnt off Calcutta, the fourth ship 
belonging to that port destroyed by fire in the last wo months. No 
doubt exists that the fire was the act of an incendiary. These fires 
are supposed to be occasioned by an enactment by which Lascar sea- 
men are entitled to three months’ pay in advance before sailing; if 
their ship is destroyed they are generally able to return with this ad- 
vance to their families or to make other engagements. The Falkland, 
a large river ste mer, lately launched at Bombay for service on the In- 
dus, and despatched under convoy of the Berenice, was, owing to her 
own faulty construction, totally lost 60 miles of Kurrachee; in calm 
weather, and with only a long swell against her, she broke in two in 
the middle, and sunk in 17 fathoms water. Her cost is stated to have 
been nearly £20,000. 

‘ne Governor-General reached Simla on the 9th of May, three days 
before he was expected ; he proceeds to Calcutta immediately after the 
rains. It is generally reported that he is anxious to relieve Sir J. Lit- 
tler of the government of Bengsl, and that on doing so he does not 
intend to pay Sir John the usual compliment of reappointing him De- 
puty-Governor. It is certain that the Governor-General has disap- 
proved some of the recent acts of the Government of Bengal, and that 
some disagreeable discussions have taken place, and found their way 
into the papers, regarding the non- admission of the naval Commander- 
in-Chief into Government-house, and the propriety of Lady Dalhousie’s 
travelling expenses (when not accompanying the Governor-General) 
being charged to the Bengal Government. 

The Governor-General is by no means popular in India. it is com- 
plained that, though extremely fond of display and magnificence (new 
silver state howdahs, and so on) at the expense of the Company, he is 
himself by no means given to hospitality to the extent expected from a 
Governor-General. 

Lord Dalhousie, too, is accused of unduly favouring his fellow-coun- 
trymen and personal friends in the dispensation of his patronage. He 
has recently occasioned much dissatisfaction in the Nizam’s army by 
appointing a young officer of his own staff toa brigade in it over the 
heads of many much his seniors, who had served in the Nizam’s army 
for many years, and were, consequently, generally considered entitled 
to succeed to its brigade commands. It cannot, however, be denied 
that Lord Dalhousie is one of the most able men of business that has 
ever come to India, and that, with the assistance of the Lahore Board, 
he has succeeded in sottling and organizing the Punjab better and with 
more enlarged views than any newly acquired Indian province was ever 
settled before. 

Since the establishment of the screw steamers we have received news 
from the Cape, via Southampton, as rapicly as we can get it direct from 
the Cape by sailing vessels. The regiments that were warned for sev- 
vice at the Cape have been Z mete and i formed that their services 
will not now be required. The Ajdaha, one of the steam frigates that 
had been prepared for their conveyance, has been visited by cholera, 
which carried off eight of her crew in one day. She was ordered to 
sea, and has returned with her crew in good health. The cholera also 
broke out on board the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer Pe- 
kin, lying in the Bombay harbour ; the crew were taken on shore, and 
no fresh cases have occurred. It has also been prevalent among the 
garrison since the despatch of the last mail; the men of the Marine 
battalion and 6th Native Infantry having suffered severely, were re- 
moved from their barracks and encamped on the esplanade of the Fort 
of Bombay; since which the disease has abated. Accounts from Java 
also notice the prevalence of cholera in that island. 








LOSS OF A NEW IRON STEAMER. 


On the Ist of May, at 4 30 p. m., the Fa/kland steamed out of the 
harbour of Bombay like a thing of life, dashing the water from her 
prow, and bidding defiance as it were to the feeble resistance of the 
waves. Although the Berenice had advanced some three miles ahead 
of the Falkiand, a very few minutes sufficed to enable us to regain our 
convoy. 

We had scarcely rounded the outer lightship when the Fa/kland in 
heading the N. W. swell displayed symptoms of a fragile fabric, bend- 
ing her back to each ing wave a great deal more than one is ac- 
customed to meet with in safe seagoing craft. At sunset we ran along- 
side of the Berenice for a little chit-chat, talked of the weather, the 
working of the vessel, and wound up the confab by wishing ourselves 
safe at our journey’s end. The first night over accustomed us in some 
measure to the numerous shocks suatained now and again from the long 
8. W. swell; on the second the weather was fine, and although the ves- 
sel strained and bent, no immediate danger was apprehended ; we ac- 
cordingly jogged on about 84 miles per hour; the Berenice, being deep- 
ly laden, with the /Vapier in tow, made but very slow progress, and by 
way of accelerating her speed, kept all her masts and yards aloft.— 
On the third day some of the rivets in the bottom bow-plates started, 
causing the vessel to make a little water in the fore compartments ; 
this, however, was of little importance, and the leak was easily kept 
free by baling every four hours. 

The Falkland had now been four days at sea, hammering against a 
nasty westerly swell, backing and filling every hour to keep company 
with the Berenice. This delay, as you may suppose, in no way tended 
to improve the condition of a long shallow vessel, reduced to the lowest 
possible speed, with one boiler. Our rate of steaming exceeded the Bere- 

nice’s 14 miles per hour, and had we been independent of our wretched 
convoy, which vessels had quite enough to do to take care of them- 
selves, there is no doubt, with the fine weather experienced, that the 
Falkland would have reached the mouth of the Indus insafety, having 
at the time of ber loss steamed over one-third more distance than the 
Berenice. 

At noon on the 5th we were on the left of Dwarka, and at 3 30 p. m., 
going against a fresh sea breeze and south-west swell, one of the side 
plates split alittle before the midship part of the vessel; we had now 
recourse to binding the vessel together with parts of the coir cable, and 
endeavoured to secure damage in the best way with the means at our 
disposal ; at sunset we were alongside of the Berenice, and reported 
the acc dent; these good people kindly requested us to keep close com. 

ny. in case of a sudden break. At 9 p.m., finding matters gradual- 

y getting worse, our skipper suggested the expediency of our going 
back to Dwarka. However, in this judgment the captain of the Bere- 
nice did not coincide, and perhaps thought if we got 40 mules before 
the wind, we could proceed 140 miles against it, and concluded his good 
wishes by hoping we could hang out until daylight, which, through the 
mercy of an all-wise Providence, we did. The efforts of the engineers 
were most praiseworthy in endeavouring to bolt in some plates in the 
side, but, alas! every effort was made in vain. On the morning ef the 
6th we requested permission to stop, and see what could be done, and 
asked some assistance from the Berenice. Shortly after this the en- 
gines were stopped, and a boat came with two engineers, bringing 
screw bolts. At 8 80 a.m. the skipper went on board the Berenice 


and brought Captains Dicken and Balfour, who seemed to think endea- 
vouring to repair damages was useless. The mouth of the Indus at 
this time was distant about 75 miles, for which we proceeded, trusting 


to our exertions in bailing and pumping that we might still reach in 


safety. At2 30 p.m. the starboard side gave way, the waters rushed 


with terrific violence, 1nd from this moment we saw all further hope of 
saving the vessel was in vain, and now thought it high time to think of 
saving ourselves. The ensign was hoisted at the masthead, union down ; 
unfortunately this was not seen from the Berenice, in consequence of 
the starboard awning curtains being spread, and had it not been for, 
the wide-awake folks on board the Vapier, who hailed the Berenice 
and told them the Fu/k/and was sinking, our loss would, I fear, have 
been considerable. We had at the time two boats in tow, these were 
haued alongside, and the native part of the crew were then ordered 
into them, and the Europeans were stationed on either side to prevent 
any kit being put into them; every thing was conducted with the great- 
est coolness, and had the Berenice’s boats been a few minutes earlier, 
every man would have been saved, with all belonging to him; as it 
was, one-third of the crew, including all the officers, engineers, and 
European seamen, with some natives, were compelled to take to their 


own four-oared boats for their lives. At the time of the vessel’s foun- 
dering, the stern and bows were 30 or 40 feet out of water, and the 


rudder was the last part of the hullseen. So sudden was this unfor- 
tunate calamity that from the time of the ensign being hoisted until 
the vessel was out of sight 10 minutes had barely elapsed, and we 
have to thank an all-merciful Providence that only one life was lost on 
this melancholy occasion.— Bombay Times, May 19. 


——— 


A REMARKABLE ADMIXTURE 


OF ECCLESIASTICAL, PAPAL, AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


The proceedings which we have lately had occasion to report at some 
length, in a matrimonial suit, brought by appeal from the Court of 
Arches to the Queen in Council, and argued before the Judicial Com- 
mittee, have disclosed some facts of so peculiar a character, and touch- 
ed upon several principles of so general an interest, that we shall 
briefly recapitulate the whole transaction in this place. The Rev. 
Pierce Connelly and his wife, Cornelia Augusta Connelly, the parties 
in this cause, are natives of the United States of America, born at Phila- 
delphia of American parents, and they were married in that city in 
1831, being at that time members of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America. Mr. Connelly was then appointed rector of the church of 
Natchez in the State of Mississippi, where he proceeded to reside until 
the month of October, 1835. At that time, however, the rector’s wife 
became a convert to the Roman Catholic faith, and was received into 
the bosom of that church. Mr. Connelly himself, was desirous of con- 
sidering and determining the points in controversy between the two 
churches more fully in Europe, and with that view he undertook a 
journey to Rome with his wife. They arrived early in 1836, and on 
the following palm Sunday, he too, was received into the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. The converts soon after returned to the United States, 
and settled in the State of Louisiana, where, in 1840, they formed the 
design of living apart with a view to Mr. Connelly’s obtaining orders 
in the Church of Rome. After another journey to Rome, undertaken 
by the husband alone, and another return to Louisiana, in 1843, they 
both proceeded to fulfil these intentions, and again reached Europe 
in the month of December of that year. A petition of Mr. Connelly 
was addressed to Pope Gregory XVI., and referred by him to the Car- 
dinal Vicar General and Judge Ordinary of Rome, who pronounced 
in effect (as is contended by Mrs. Connelly) a sentence of separation 
accordingly. In April, 1844, Mrs. Connelly became a nun in the con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart on the Monte Pincio, and Mr. Connelly re- 
ceived the first clerical tonsure and assumed the dress of a Roman ec- 
clesiastic. In the month of June, 1845, Mrs. Connelly bound herself, 
with the concurrence of her husband, by the following vow, which we 
can give in no words but her own :— 

Almighty and Eternal God, I, Cornelia, the lawful wife of Pierce 
Connelly, trusting in Thine infinite goodness and mercy, and animated 
with the desire of serving Thee more perfectly, with the consent of my 
husband, who intends shortly to take holy orders, do make Thy Di- 
vine Majesty a vow of perpetual chastity at the hands of the Reverend 
Father 3 ean Louis Rozaven, uf the Society of Jesus, delegated for this 
purpose by his Eminence the Cardinal Vicar of his Holiness for the city 
of Rome, supplicating Thy Divine goodness, by the precious blood of 
Jesus Christ, to be pleased to accept this offering of Thy unworthy 
creature as a sweet smelling savour; and that as Thou hast given me 
the desire and power to make this offering to Thee, so Thou wouldst 
also grant me abundant grace to fulfil the same.—Rome, at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, on the eighteenth of the month of June, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-five 
“So it is—Jean Louis Rozaven, of the Society of Jesus. So it is— 
Pierce Connelly. So it is—Victorine Bois, of the Sacred Heart of Je- 
sus. Loide de Rochequairie, Rse., of the Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 
The Church of Rome, in registering and approving such an engage- 
ment as this, seems to forget that she holds the marriage vow, which 
was thus spon peer to be one of sacramental weight and indissoluble 
obligation; and that she was conniving at an evasion, by mere consent, 
of the most sacred of contracts. Probably, however, the Roman Ordi- 
nary regarded a marriage of American Episcopalians in the city of 
Philadelphia as a mere civil contract; for Rome, which imposes a re- 
ligious sanction on her own acts of authority, denies that sanction even 
to the churches of foreign nations. 

From the period last mentioned until May, 1846, Father Connelly 
and his Reverend Mother (as they were now calied) continued to re- 
side in the religious houses in Rome to which they respectively be- 
longed. But at that period, Lord Shrewsbury brought Mr. Connell 
to England as his private chaplain, and the lady also came to England, 
where she became, and we believe now is, the Superioress of a commu- 
nity of religious women under thé title of the ‘‘ Congregation of the 
Holy Child Jesus,” at Hastings, in Sussex, having: brought with her 
from Rome rules for the government of this community. Subsequent- 
ly, however, and at some time in the year 1848, Mr. Connelly quitted 
Lord Shrewsbury, Alton Towers, the Romish Church. He appears to 
have renounced the opinions, the costume, and the obligations which 
that church had imposed on him; and after a personal attempt to re- 
claim his wife from her convent, this gentleman proceeded to institute 
a suit for the restitution of conjugai rights in the Court of Arches. Mrs. 
Connelly put in an allegation in this suit, in which her claims to sep- 
aration were strongly stated, on the grounds of conscience and human- 
ity; but many important matters in the case, especially the questions 
relating to domicile, were notraised. The Dean of the Arches rejected 
this allegation altogether, as an insufficient defence. From this decis- 
ion an appeal was had to the Privy Council, which decided, after two 
days’ argument, that Mrs. Connelly’s allegation should be reformed, so 
as to plead the law of Pennsylvania, where the marriage took place, 
and the domicile of the parties at Rome, where it was interrupted ; 
so that if these points are raised the cause may come on for further 
discussion in the Court of Arches in a new shape. 

Without entering into the legal technicalites, or, still less, the reli- 
gions considerations mixed up with every part of this case, there is one 
fact which must strike every reader. The persons are in no degree 
connected with this country, either by birth, marriage, domicile, or 
professiun. Their marriage, celebrated in Philadelphia as between 
American citizens, has all the character and incidents of a marriage in 
that State, whatever they may be, for nothing is more established than 
the principal that the /exr loci contractés governs marriage in all sub- 
sequent time and in all courts Christian. So, again, their separation 
may or may not have been a valid decree of separation by the compe- 
tent authority in Rome, and may, as such be recognised by the courts 
of their native country. It is not as persons united by an English 
Marriage, or permanently amenable to English law, that this question 
can be discussed ; for, although any foreigners or aliens may undoubt- 
edly claim the assistance of our courts to protect or restore their per- 
sonal rights, it is impossible to hold that such rights are to be placed 
higher in this country than they would be by the laws that called them 
into being. The validity of such a marriage at this time would seem, 
therefore, to fall within the provisions of the law of Pennsylvania, 
whatever they may be, just a: the validity of a Scotch marriage or di- 
voree, if raised in this country, as it often has been, must be determined 
according to the law of Scotlend. This appears to have been the view 
adopted by the Judicial Commitee of the Privy Council, since that 
court ordered the law of Pennsylvania to be brought under consider- 
ation ; and a new turn was thus given to the question somewhat more 
favourable to Mrs. Connelly’s position than it could have been, had the 
marriage in question been to all intents and purposes an English mar- 
riage. 

It is important to remark that, whatever may be the effect of such an 





interposition of theSee of Rome in marriages constracted in those States 
of America where the law recognises and facilitates divorce for various 
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causes, nothing has been alleged in this cause to countenan 
instant the monstrous doctrine that the act of any foreign co 
tual or civil, could annual or suspend the obligations of an English 
marriage. Least of all could it ever be admitted by any judicatay 
that a lawful separation of married persons of this country coulq . 
pronounced by the See of Rome on mere religious grounds, giving th 
sanction of the church to a personal arrangement, and setting up a pp ‘ 
tended case of conscience against the prior and not less sacred obli : 
tions of marriage itself. On that point we entertain noapprehensiong 
and if the law should be found not to reach the present case, it is be” 
cause the partiesare really amenable to foreign laws more favorable to 
divorce than ourown. But whenthe Cardinal Ordinary of Rome assu- 
med this extraordinary power of abrograting Mrs Connelly’s marria e 
vow, he probably did not consider whether the marriage in question 
was American or British; and this case demonstrates that the Spiritual 
ower of Rome may, under pretext of liberty of conscience, be intruded 
into matters of an essentially temporal character, affecting marriage 
legitimacy, and even criminal justice. The intrusion, on such grounds, 
is in the highest degree dangerous, and any such excess of power tends to 
deprive the Romish judicature not only of the obedience due to Papa} 
authority, but even of the respect paid to all foreign courts of law by 
the comity of nations. 


ce for an 
urt, spirj- 





MR. THACKERAY’S SIXTH AND LAST LECTURE. 


Laurence Sterne, the first of the two ‘* humourists” who formed the 
subject of Mr. Thackeray’s lecture yesterday, is evidently less a fg. 
vourite with the lecturer than even William Congreve. Reviewing hig 
=. life, he finds that his pretensions to refined feelings are but 

ollow ; looks with contempt on his avowed weariness of his wife and 
his attachment to Mrs. Draper, better known as “ Eliza ;” and comes to 
the conclusion that he is at heart vain, wicked, and false. The same 
qualities which disfigure Sterne’s biography are also to be found ip. 
fluencing his writings, where again, amid many passages of surpassing 
humour and genuine love, the same hollowness is manifest. Mr. Thack. 
eray told the story of a French actor, who, in his presence, amused g 
company after dinner by telling a pathetic tale, which elicited tearg 
from all the hearers, but still more copious tears from the narrator 
himself. This power of cultivating the sensibilities, so as to make 
them a marketable article, was greatly developed in Sterne. There 
was something genuine at bottom, but with such exaggerated emotiong 
it was hard to discover what was real and what was spurious. Sterne 
had a lucrative gift of weeping, and you always feel that he is star- 
ing into his reader’s face to ascertain if he has produced the desired 
effect. ‘* Docry,’ he seems to say, ‘‘ you know you can’t resist me.” 
Swift and Rabelais laughed out with a loud hearty laugh, but in Sterne 
all was prepared. His jests were made in cold blood ; he wasa literary 
posture master, who deliberately spread his carpet before he commen- 
ced his tricks. The celebrated story of the ‘‘ Dead Ass” is, after all, an 
absurd exhibition of a donkey in a hearse, with the concomitant pomp 
of mourners, feathers, and white handkerchiefs. Then Sterne’s comi- 
cal stories always give the notion of a latent corruption—a hint of an 
impure presence; the Satyr’s eyes leer out from the page. While al- 
luding to this defect Mr. Thackeray took occasion to allude to the au- 
thor of David Copperfield as affording a purely innocent recreation to 
his readers. 

Oliver Goldsmith, the other hero, was held up as the antithesis to 
Sterne,—as the simple, natural man, whom every one must love per- 
force; the man, who having passed a merry childhood in his humble 
home and then battled through a series of great difficulties, always wore 
the memory of that first home about him as a relic, and died with it on 
his heart. The charm of Goldsmith consists in the tone of soft regret, 
of delicate compassion which pervades his writings; You retire from 
the hard fight of your daily avocation, and when you come home he 
sings to you as a gentle minstrel. He hurt nobody, and. feeling that 
nobody had a right to hurt a creature so harmless, you feel the same 
indignation on hearing of the hardships he endured that you would feel 
on seeing a woman insulted or a child assaulted. He had various foi- 
bles, but if we admire Fielding for the courage with which he resisted 
the blows of adverse fortune, so also oucht we to commend the gentler 
Goldsmith, whom no severe buffet could deprive of his original kindli- 
ness. He was never so friendless that he could not be a friend to some- 
body ; he would pawn his coat to pay the debt of his landlord, and if he 
had nothing but his flute left he would use that to amuse children. \n 
spite of his great sufferings he never indulged in complaint, or at avy 
rate he obliterated all thoughts of repining when the immediate pres- 
sure was gone. When men of far inferior ability were pref2rred before 
him, and were patronized according to the fashion of the day, he wa 
now and then a little peevish ; but who could be angry with him on that 
account? Even the fault which he committed while under the tyranny 
of the paltry booksellers of his age—the misappropriation of some books 
that had been intrusted to him—might be regarded with compassion, if 
not with fergivness, considering the heavy temptation to which he was 
exposed. ‘Cover the face of the good man who has been vanyuished, 
and—pass on.” 

This being the last lecture of the course Mr. Thackeray took leave of 
his hearers by observing, that when he had projected his lectures he had 
not anticipated an assembly so distinguished, and by enlarging some- 
what on a point, in which, he said, he differed from several members 
of his own fraternity. He had never participated in the opinion that 
men of letters were neglected in this country, and in the face of such 
an assembly it would be ingratitude for him to change his sentiments. 
The various writers of whom he had treated in his course had derived 
all they possessed from their talent only, and when they had severely 
suffered it was in consequence of those habits of recklessness which 
would have entailed suffering on persons engaged ia any other calling. 
An author must pay his tailor’s bill and comply with the usages of s0- 
ciety as much as any other man, or he must take the consequences. 
Ordinary pecuniary difficulties are shared by rising authors in common 
with the beginners in the civil and military professions and in the va- 
rious departments of trade, and we have struggling barristers and mid- 
shipmen as well as struggling poets. As for society despising 4 wan 
because he is an author, it is not the case. The estimation in which 
any individual is held must depend upon himself, and if he chooses 
be the buffoon of society he must not grumble because he is treated 33 
nothing more. Again, care should be taken not to confound the ne- 
glect of this or that individual with that of an entire profession—a m)8- 
take too often committed by literary men. Captain A. does not think, 
because he is not invited to a certain fashionable party, that the whole 
army isin danger. If the author is angry because he is not rewarded, 
like Mat. Prior, with an ambassador’s post—if he is seeking to be p*t- 
ronised by society, let society laugh at his self-sufficiency and give him 
a dinner, which is evidently what he craves; let it laugh at his martyt- 
dom, and stillgive him adinner, The world is just and grateful in - 
the aggregate, and if it is met by real talent, with a bold front, a re 
reward may be obtained, as we find in the case of the best of the “ hu- 
mourists”— Times, 4th inst. 





“THANK GOD, THERE IS A HOUSE OF LORDS.” 


Although William Cobbett’s exclamation was never adopted by the 
country to express a settled popular opinion, yet it must be confess , 
that the Lords sometimes give occasion for satisfaction at their os 
istence, by exhibiting themselves in favourable contrast with ¢ . 
Commons. Every now and then, people do say, ‘* Thank God, there ‘ 
a House of Lords!’ Nor it is surprising that legislative matters Z 
importance should occasionally be better handled by the trained on 
city for statesmanship which the House of Lords naturally a 
its leading members, than by the great debating club yclept the Co i 
mons’ House: the wonder rather would be that the House of i 
does not more frequently show itself legislatively superior to the onl 
mons, only that our system of representative and party gir 
inevitably restricts the opportunities of the Upper House to & in 
compass. The ability is always there, the opportunity but s¢ mest 
The opportunity of the Lords is greatest wh:n the Commons are a 
at fault. Never, throughout the history of England, was the wa ve 
Commons so incapable as in the present session of doing the ge is 
business of the country. Why so, is not the question: the saat 
universally admitted. It follows that the Lords have just now up 


*.¢ by s j i he 
opportunities of making the nation thankful for their being. anne; 
have also more than ordinary reasons for seizing these OP Porm bably 


for the actual paralysis of the functions of the Commous may P 3, aD 
be the forerunner of a state of things in which all old —— ode 
especially those which are anti-democratic, will be eee Lords 
shocks, and will stand in need of every available prop 


} DS, 
cannot, indeed, provide remedies for the many laches of the Commo 


ee 0. 
or alter that curious state of parties which, by depriving Englan m- 
both Government and Opposition, causes & sort of legis! this 
potence; still less could they do either thoroughly at 
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satisfy the wants of the country—the sound judgment and earnest | rings on his fingerstoa cooper. ‘‘ Ah, master,” said the artisan, “ It’s 


er ah if not the sufficient power; and there are probably some par- 
ie in which they might even now urge the Government and the 
Commons into courses resulting in practical good achieved by act of 
i t. 
Pornese reflections are suggested by Lord Stanley’s notice of motion in 
the House of Lords for Monday next. (Postponed, in consequence of 
the death of the Earl of Derby Ed. Alb.) Two weeks ago, in deserib- 
ing the accumulation of evils which the Colonial Office has inflicted on 
the colony of South Africa, we supposed that Parliament would con- 
tinue to ignore the whole matter. With regard to the Lords at least, 
this is no longer to be supposed. The case itself is so monstrous—so 
full of impoiicy, injustice, cruelty, and illegality—and the necessity 
for immediate remedies so plain, whilst no remedy seems possible 
without Imperial legislation—that if once the. serious attention of 
either House of Parliament were drawn to the facts, a remedial mea- 
sure would almost inevitably follow; and Lord Stanley’s notice of 
motion seems to insure that in the House of Lords the subject will at 
Jeast be fully investigated. A Select Committee of inquiry, as Lord 
Stanley proposes, seems hardly necessary ; for every part of the case, 
except only the me we of Lord Grey’s last step, appears in the blue- 
pook recently published: but the common objection to a Committee— 
that of shelving by delay—does not apply, because the facts are in- 
disputable and unquestioned, whilst the legal point would be disposed 
of at one or two sittings by the eminent lawyers whom the House of 
Lords could place on the Committee. A Select Committee, therefore, 
though not indispensable, cannot be an impediment, and may prove a 
useful help. The object of present interest, however, is the debate on 
the motion for a Committee. This, unless we are much mistaken, will 
astonish and move the public, notwithstanding their usual indifference 
to Colonial questions,—astonish them by its disclosures about Eng- 
jand’s Algeria; and move them to shame and fear by its pictures of 
plundering tyranny and of Imperial dangers in the —— The 
case is above the mark of common party warfare ; and if Lord Stanley 
intends, as we must hope, to do his country a great service independ- 
ently of party considerations,—if the Ministry should not be willing to 
sacrifice the public interests to the amour propre of a colleague,—if 
the House of Lords should appreciate the capital opportunity of prov- 
ing their utility in the state,—this matter will be discussed on its own 
merits, with the single object in view of prompt remedial legislation. 
Ifso, many & voice at home, as well as everybody in the Colonies, will 
sincerely exclaimed, ‘“* Thank God, there is a House of Lords !”— 
Spectator, June 28. 





A Hero 1n tow.y Lire.—About forty men aud boys have been 
placed in imminent peril by an accident in a coal-pit at Bedminster, 
near Bristol, belonging to Messrs. Goulstonand Co. The pit was sunk 
about eight years ago; it is very deep, but very free from water and 
choke-damp. The main shaft extends 810 feet down; but at some 
yards along the workings of the top-seam a cecond additional shaft 
called a tip-shaft 1s sunk from the upper into the lower seam: workings 
are being opened into still deeper seams At eleven o’clock last Fri- 
day morning, an ascending coal-truck knocked away the timber fram- 
ing, and caused the sides of the shaft to fall in and completely choke 
the bottom of the main shaft up above the horizontal working in the 
upper seam. The news soon spread, and the pit-mouth was crowded 
with the relatives of the poor miners who had been engulphed. One 
woman sat on the ground frantically crying that her father, uncle, 
brother, husband, and son, were all buried alive. The attempt to res- 
cue the miners was instantly commenced, but it was perilous and slow. 
Only three men could work at once, and they were in constant danger 
from the looseness of the shaft-sides, whence masses of soil continued 
to fall. Mr. Knight, proprietor of an adjacent pit, went down first, 
and then men were set to work: but everybody feared that the task 
was hopeless, for the ventilation of the mine would be stopped, or 
checked, so as to destroy all life in a few hours. It was evening of that 
day before they could communicate with two men in the upper seam; 
and when food had been sent down to them, it still seemed impossible 
to get them out, for they were too weak to cling to ropes, and nobody 
‘would volunteer to go down and assist them. ‘‘ Mr. Goulstone looked 
round the crowd and said, ‘ Will no one try to save them ?” when a mo- 
dest-looking, indeed rather an effeminate looking youth, named James 
North, said,‘ J will’; and soon after he did enter the bucket, over 
which powerful shields had been fixed, and descended to the men.” 3i- 
lence was strictly enjoined, and attention was stretched for the signal 
to haulup. At length the signal was received, and in a few minutes 
the men appeared, weak and exhausted. They stated that the air was 
so bad that no candle could be got near the *‘ tip-shaft,” leading to the 
lower seam. One of them felt sure that all below must be dead; the 
other still hoped, and thought exertions should be made. James North 
again volunteered ; and, encouraged by his example, five other men now 
offered to go down. They laboured to restore the ventilating appara- 
tus ; but were driven up again without any success. North had crept 
to the edge of the tip-shaft, and shouted and hammered for several mi- 
nutes ; but got no answer. North’s idea of hammering was admirable ; 
the buried miners might have heard the stroke, and thought it the 
sound of helping comrades with rescuing-tools when the human voice 
would be unheard in the subterranean depths. But North got no sig- 
nal of life in return. The labour was continued, and at last the venti- 
lation was enough restored to allow the men to erect a windlass, and 
lower North down the ‘‘ tip-shaft.”” He found the miners alive, hud- 
died together near the blocked-up main shaft, engaged in prayer. 
They had worked for hours endeavouring to clear the main sh had 
carried tons of the débris into the workings ; but their lights went out, 
and they gave themselves up for lost. Crowding to the fresh earth in 
the main shaft, which gave out fresher air for breathing, they prayed 
toGod. The scene at the pit-mouth, as they appeared among their 
relatives one by one, nearly lifeless with exhaustion, was affecting. 
None were dangerously ill, and all would soon recover. 





Tue Porr’s New Bisnors.—The Times’ correspondent, writing from 
Florence, on the 26th ult., says,—On Sunday evening last, the 23rd 
inst., the Pope filled up several bishoprics in England in accordance 
with his decree of the 29th of September last, establishing the Roman 
hierarchy in Great Britain. The fortunate holders of the great prizes 
in the Papal lottery are—1. Dr. Grant, of the English College, Rome, a 
worthy and most learned priest, and ‘* own correspondent” to Dr. Wise- 
man—who is now Bishop of Southwark; 2. Dr. Errington, who is ad- 
vanced to the see of Plymouth; 8. Mr. Turner, promoted to that of 
Salford; 4. Mr. J. Browne, of Sedgewith-park, who goes to Shrews- 
bury : and, 5. Mr. Burgess, named to Clifton, vice Dr. Hendrick, pro- 
moted to Nottingram All these reverend gentlemen enjoy the first 
fruits of what you call the “ Papal aggression,” and what the saintly 
Archbishop of Westminster terms ‘‘ working out the will of heaven.” 
You can now see that the Pope is not frightened at Lord John Russel’s 
= or the persons named alarmed at all the pains and penalties of the 

W. 





Tur New Arr Gun.—Mr. Arstall, of Birmingham, has exhibited 
#0 a number of scientific gentlemen in Liverpool, his newly-invented 
air-gun, by means of which from 150 to 200 bullets may be discharged 
in rapid succession, without other ammunition than a small resor- 
Voir of gir, carried by the operator, attached by a gutta-percha tube to 
the stock of the gun. The whole apparatus is lighter than a common 
musket, and the inventor perforated a thick plank with some scores of 
bullets, in a few seconds, indenting a plate of iron at the back by each 
ball. For house-defence this weapon seems well calculated, especially 
1 rural districts, or thinly-peopled colonies. 





REPEATING Fire-arms.—As several references have been made to 
_- of the above description, it may be interesting to know that there 
_ bye in the United Service Museum a pistol, supposed to be 200 years 

1, which, with the exception of the lock, is constructed upon the same 
Prunciple ag the weapons exhibited by Mr. Colt, as will be perceived by 
; © following description, extracted from the valuable catalogue of the 

Rstitution, published in 1845:—*« 1160. A Snaphaunce self- loading 
gene probably of the time of Charles I. The contrivance consists 
> 4 revolving cylinder, containing seven chambers, with touch-holes ; 
yn Action of lifting the cock causes the cylinder to revolve, and a fresh 

amber is brought into connection with the barrel. Six of the seven 


chambers are always e ed to vi in wi 
ys exposed to view, and th ; 
out the need of t e charges are put in with 





HomaoratHy —The Hahnemann Hos ital f 
* ‘or the treatment of pa- 
on on the Homeopathic principle has been opened in London he 
a oe months. During that time twenty five hundred persons 
rr en received and treated. On the 18th ult. the in-patients were 
mm number, and the out-door amounted to 494. 





a sure sign of weakness when so many hoops are used.” 

CHLororornM As A Motive Power.—Experiments with chloroform 
as a propelling power, in the place of steam, are now making in the 
port of Lorient ; and there is reason to hope, from the success which has 
already attended them, that they will result in causing a considerable 
saving to be effected in cost and space.— 





[TALIAN OPERA—CASTLE GARDEN.—Max Maretzerx, Manager & Condu ctor 
Admission 56 Cents. 


MONDAY EVENING, July 2ist, will be performed the Opera of 


SONNAMBULA. 
(First appearance of SIGNOR SALVI.) 
Amina ie © « pa ° . Siguora BOSIO. 
Elvino .. Signor SALVI. 
Lisa F we © ° a pa . Signora COSTINI. 
Count Rodolpho Signor MARINI. 


Doors open at 6 1-2. Performance to commence at 8 o'clock. 
count of the weather. 


No postpone ment en ac- 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 I-4 a 110 1-2. 


THE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1851. 











The Liverpool mails of the 5th inst. bring word that the anti-Papal 

bill at length passed the Commons’ House on the previous evening, Sir 
F. Thesiger’s several amendments being finally carried, in spite of Lord 
John Russell’s opposition, and owing to the unlooked-for absence of the 
Irish Roman Catholic members, who abstained from voting against the 
really: stringent clauses in the bill which they had doggedly opposed 
whilst comparatively innocuous, as if they sought to cap the climax of 
absurdities attendant on its origin, introduction, and progress. If the 
measure pass the Lords in unaltered form, and still applicable to Ire- 
land as to England, it must prove the source of incalculable mischief ; 
for although it might remain a dead letter if the power of enforcing it 
were entrusted solely to the law officers of the Crown, now that the 
privilege of laying information for offences against it is adjudged to 
all informers, one may easily foresee how intolerant and interested par- 
ties will be prompt to work it for their own benefit, regardless of the 
ill-consequences which may result in Ireland from any attempt that 
even seems to savour of religious persecution. In England, on the con- 
trary, some repressive enactment has become essential, for the purpose 
of vindicating the Protestant Faith of the Realm from the arrogant as- 
sumption of the Papal hierarchy. We were disposed to think that our 
worthy countrymen had been needlessly fevered by the publication of 
the original rescript parcelling out the island into Papal sees ; but one 
can scarcely wonder that indignation should assume a settled form, 
since we find the Pope—at the very moment when his pretensions to ex- 
ercise semi-sovereign sway are the subjeet of Parliamentary discussion 
—gratuitously reiterating the insult, and in a published document 
pompously saluting Dr. Wiseman as Archbishop of Westminster and 
Ordinary of London. This is done in an official edict from Rome, an 
nouncing the intended erection of a Roman Catholic Cathedral Church 
in London, to be called St. Peters, and to be built in a prominent posi- 
tion, calling for pecuniary aid to the project, and offering as a motive 
thereto the grant of indulgences of one hundred days in return for the 
smallest contributions. The time and manner of this proceeding give 
it an importance which it would not otherwise have possessed. It is, 
as it were, throwing down the gauntlet of Catholicism; and his Holi- 
ness the Pope will be somewhat surprised to find in what a spirit the 
House of Commons has taken itup. The weak old man relied on Lord 
John Russe!l’s amiable and evident intention of making the law a nul- 
lity ; but he forgot to reckon on the caprices of the Irish members, which 
have invested it with a pungency that Dr. Wiseman may perchance find 
unpleasant, if not inconvenient. The final proceedings in the Lower 
House, very briefly reported by telegraph, will be found elsewhere. 
The Church of England also has been lately occupying a considerable 
share of public attention. Dr. Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter, who has 
dealt it heavier blows than can fall upon it from a dozen such prelates 
as Pio Nono, has been holding a Synod in that city, for the purpose of 
proving his own personal independence of his clerical superiors, and his 
systematised tyranny over the inferior clergy who have the misfortune 
to be subject to his crozier. Our space is too limited for any account 
of the proceedings ; and we can orly further remark that from the spirit 
evinced by Dr. Philpotts, it is not unlikely, that he will again ere long 
be in conflict with the laws of the land. What a contrast between the 
views entertained by this able but stiff-necked and narrow-minded 
man, and those of Dr. Maltby the Bishop of Durham, who lately sub- 
scribed £15 towards the erection or enlargement of an Independent 
Chapel at Newcastle upon Tyne, accompanying the donation with the 
following letter ! 


4, Upper Portland-place, June 7. 
Sir.—Although. with ample means at my disposal, I can scarely satisfy the de- 
mands of my own Church and my own people, yet I have never forgotten that all 
Christians are brethren, and that, however we may differ as to the meaning of 
Scripture upon some poiuts of doctrine or discipline, very few Protestants fail to 
inculcate what is essential in Christianity. I am painfully aware of the spiritual 
destitution of Newcastle, of its increasing pop ulation, and of the pains which have 
been taken to disseminate infidelity and socialism ; I cannot, therefore, feel myself 
justified in résisting your appeai on behalf of a more spacious and commodious 
place of worship, and especially for a larger establishment of schools in the princi- 
ples of spose religion. Towards those joint good purposes, you and the congre- 

gation will be pleased to accept the enclosed check. 
Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
James Wilson, Esq. E. DUNELM. 


The tone of this epistle will create considerable surprise in some 
quarters ; its liberality is certainly rare.—Another matter of interest 
in connection with the Church is a debate in the Commons on the spi- 
ritual wants of the people, and the best mode of administering the re- 
venues of the Establishment towards effecting their relief. A brief ab- 
stract will be found under our Parliamentary head. 

Mr. Salomons, the newly elected M.P. for Greenwich, did not exactly 
falfill his promise to the electors, having been induced to await the re- 
sult of the bill now pending, which would relieve the Jewish con- 
science of its embarrassment. The bill finally passed the Commons on 
the 8rd, inst., and goes to the Upper House with the additional intima- 
tion that a second member is waiting to be admitted. But if their Lord- 
ships did not quail before Baron Rothschild, they are not likely to pay 
deference to his ‘‘co-mate in exile.” There was no division on the 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. Disraeli has endeavoured in vain to induce Parliament to re- 
tract its determination to repeal the window-tax. He made along and 
brilliant oration on the subject, which, however clever, would scarcely 
bear the test of comparison with some of his financial speeches during 
the present session. The House, however, very properly, negatived his 
movement by a vote of 242 against 129. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, a good soldier and a fine old gentle- 
man, but not a man remarkable for discretion, has endeavoured to in- 
terest the House of Peers in the fate of Abd-el-Kader, detained as a 
State prisoner by the French Government in the Chateau d’Amboise. 
Readers may remember some particulars of the Marquis’s visit to him 





WEAKNESS.—A person pointed out @ man who had a profusion of 


and interference with Louis Napoleon on his behalf, which appeared in 


the 4/bion of the 10th of May last. Lord Lansdowne, of course, ex- 
pressed his sympathy, but stated that the business was none of ours. 
Has it ever been clearly established that Abd-el-Kader, in surrender 
ing to the Duc d’Aumale under promise of his liberty, did not merely 
make a virtue of necessity, as Napoleon did when he announced tha® 
he threw himself on the hospitality of the British, in 1815? 

Out of doors, as M.P.’s facetiously call the world in general, there 
are few items of much moment. The British Association for the ad- 
vancement of Science has held its annual meeting at Ipswich; and 
thither went Prince Albert, partly for the gratification of his own ac- 
complished tastes, and partly with the Jaudable intention of stimula- 
ting a noble pursuit. Thecountry may well be congratulated on his 
increasingly frequent development of those qualities of head and heart 
which secure the most enduring esteem. Amongst the celebrities pre- 
sent was Mr. Asa Whitney, who somewhat tired the patience of his au- 
ditors by a very lengthy discourse on his boldly imagined railway 
scheme. The tediousness was mainly owing to a long and unprofitable 
flourish about the Westward course of empire. This was not in the 
best taste; some such admission being partially implied by the invita- 
tion extended to Mr. Whitney. 

An affray has occurred in Liverpool between the privates of the 91st 
Regiment and the local police, which during two days caused consid- 
erable uneasiness, and threatened to bring about a serious riot. It 
originated in one of those not unfrequent quarrels between the civil 
and military guardians of the public peace, to which their mutual jea- 
lousy renders all large cities liable. The particulars are not worth in- 
sertion in our columns ; nor do they require much comment, although 
our contemporary, the European Times, devotes to them an editorial 
column, in which, on the great authority of Punch, the police force is 
sneered at and abused. There is no journal in existence which exceeds 
our own in doing justice and honour to the British army; but we must 
protest against slang taunts upon that remarkably well-organized body 
of civilians, to whom the inhabitants of our populous cities commit the 
charge of their safety. If the police be in fault in this case, it is a 
slight matter. Their habitual forbearance and discretion in the exer- 
cise of most complicated and difficult duties is often a subject of won- 
der to foreigners : and indeed, when one looks at the squabbles and mis- 
understandings amongst men highly educated and refined, in the con- 
coction of their sometimes clumsy enactments, is it just to expect un- 
varying intelligence amongst those who are merely instruments? The 
tact, method, vigilance and firmness of the police have been several 
times illustrated of late, in extracts republished in our columns. 





** Words, words, words,” constitute the sum total of the week’s news 
from Paris—words from Louis Napoleon at the inauguration of a rail- 
road from Tours to Poitiers—words from M. Saint Beuve and M. Thiers 
in the National Assembly, on occasion of a debate on free-trade. 
Neither of these oratorical displays has caused any sensation. The 
President, who was splendidly féted and coldly received at Poitiers, 
did not compromise himself or his ministry, though he had an oppor- 
tunity of further satisfying himself that he is not quite competent to 
lead the nation by the nose. The result of the debate on free-trade 
was a vote of 428 in favor of Protection, against 199 admirers of the 
present commercial policy of Great Britain, who attribute to it.our 
country’s actual prosperity, and would fain have France venture on 
the same path. But the French combine a very speculative temper, 
so far as regards political institutions, with a decided conservatism in 
economical policy. There ere no signs at present of their adopting the 
liberalism of the day in matters pertaining to trade and industry.— 
The report of M. de Tocqueville, on the proposed revision of the Con- 
stitution, has not yet been presented to the Chamber; but in the mean 
time the Bonapartist stock is decidedly drooping. Possibly, when it 
is settled that the Republic shall run its course a while longer, the 
claims of rival candidates for the Presidency may become the topic of 
the hour. 

The arrest in the Austrian dominions of Mr. Brace, an American 
citizen, on a charge of political meddling, and the appearance of the 
Independence, American line-of-battle-ship at Trieste, have been con- 
strued by some of the journals here into cause and effect. The House of 
Hapsburg may have sunk somewhat low in the estimation of Christen- 
dom, but it is scarcely te be overawed by a seventy-four. The last 
report is that Mr. Brace has been set at liberty.—There is quiet in 
Italy; but it may be the lull preceding a storm. The anomalous posi- 
tion of the French army in Rome—the approach of an Austrian force 
in that direction, for what purpose nobody seems to know— the sup- 
pressed discontent of the Roman populace—and the petty arro- 
gance of the Sovereign Pontiff—these together furnish abundant 
materials for an explosion.—The Russians are said to have been lately 
defeated by the Circassians, and to have met with very serious losses. 
These can easily be supplied from the Czar’s colossal army; but the 
invincibility of this handfull of foes must be gall and wormwood to the 
Imperial pride —Kossuth and his release, and his intended voyage 
hither, form subjects for frequent paragraphs in home and foreign 
journals. The true state of the case is not generally known. 








The Belgian Court of Cassation was to take into consideration the 
case of the Count de Bocarmé, on the 14th inst. So at least say some 
of the papers before us, and we think the most reliable. Others men- 
tion that date, as appointed for his execution. 





An ultra-liberal London journal, likely to be well-informed, contra- 
dicts the rumour that Mr. George Thompson, M.P., purposes abandon- 
ing his seat in Parliament and returning to settle in this country. We 
trust his and our countrymen may keep hia out of harm’s way. 





The meeting of authors, publishers, and other persons interested in 
adjusting an International Copyright Law, took place in London as 
advertised. A report of its proceedings will be found elsewhere; and 
we are glad to add that it turned out to be, for practical purposes, 
what we last week expressed the hope that it would be—a dead failure. 
In addition to the illustrious Chairman, we find the names of W. Ho- 
witt and R. H. Horne, as the only authors present, whose names carry 
the least weight. There was no Macaulay, no Hallam, no Carlyle, no 
Dickens, no Thackeray, no Tennyson; and in truth such a muster 
cannot have any influence on the public mind, or undraw the public 
purse-strings with the view of carrying the question up to the House of 
Lords. We have nothing to add to our brief notice of the subject last 
week, unless to repeat our conviction that herein, as in most cases, 
honesty will be found the best policy. We may add also, that we are 
verbally informed by a person present at the meeting, that the argu- 
ments of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Bohn were confated with 
singular force and precision by Mr. Ernest Jones, the Chartist, whose 
speech deserved reporting, if it were only for the rarity of a radical 
being so well employed. Our informant adds that notwithstanding the 
presumed leaning of the assemblage, Mr. Jones made a decidedly 
favourable impression. 





Reporters and newspaper correspondents must surely amuse them- 





selves at times by testing the credulity of their readers; and a droll 
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instance of this occurred recently on the part of Jules Lecomte, a 
French writer of talent and vivacity who has been commissioned to en- 
lighten the subscribers to the Independance Belge as to London and 
its temporary lion, With the instinct of a real «Jean de Paris,” the 
smart fellow measures every thing by the Parisian standard, and his 
consequent diatribes against whatever is Brit‘sh are rather refreshing 
than otherwise, amidst so many lavish testimonies to the success of the 
World’s fair. But by way of finish, he describes an unexpected con- 
ference with the Queen and Prince Albert, which is so truly French 
and so exquisitely comic, that we cannot spoil it by translation. It 
thus appears in the Courrier des Etats Unis. . 

C’était autre semaine, un jour que j’étais allé a |’Exposition de trés 
— matin, pour étre un peu libre dans la salle des machines, avant 

arrivée dela feule. J’etais engage dans une sorte d’im » bornée 

divers copneie hydrauliques, lorsque tout a coup la Reine et le 
rince débouchérent de l’angle voisin. Je me trouvais donc hrusque- 
ment en face des royaux époux, mon cornet 4 la main, pris en & t 
délit d’observation é re! La Reine parla a voix basse au Prince 
Albert; jela ne me défiant de rien, et donnant une facile 
satisfaction 4 une curiosite mal contentée au théatre. Tout a coup 
une voix me dit : 

—Monsieur est Francais ?’—Qui, madame.—-Monsieur prend des 
notes ?—Oui, madame —Pour quelque journal, peut étre ’—Pour I’ Jn- 
dépendance Belge, Votre Majeste. ’ 

A cette declaration, la Reine et le Prince se regardant echangérent 
un ho, ho! aprés quoi S. M. dsigna répondre : P 

—Nous espérons que vous serez....favorable! (ce dernier mot pro- 
‘noncé avec un accent anglais, qui contrastait completement avec l’ar- 
ticulation parfaitement gais du reste.) 

—Le meilleur moyen d’étre favorable....c’est d’étre juste /—répon- 
dis-je. La Reine sourit, fit un petit salut de la téte et du buste, le 
prince Albert souleva son chapeau, et ils retournérent vers le démons- 
strateur de la machine hydraulique, qui attendait 14 le sourire sur les 
lévres et le regard inquiet. Voila l’incident. 


Singers, and dancers, and actors, and artists, are said sometimes to 


solicit puffs ; this is the first time we have found such a charge laid at 


the door of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. But we must forgive M. 
Jules Lecomte, for his neatly-turned and courtier-like compliment. 





The London papers are discussing the future destiny of the Crystal 


Palace ; and Mr. Paxton has issued & pamphlet, urging its conversion 


into a winter garden. This obvious use for it was recommended in this 


journal, six weeks ago.—An unusual spell of hot weather had slight- 


ly checked the attendance, at the date of the last accounts, but as 
that is an evil of short duration, the pecuniary success is not likely to 


be much effected. The Provincial visitors were pouring into London. 





Stagnation in politics—progress in Science and Tom Foolery. Asa 
sample of the latter, M. Poitévin and his wife have ascended from the 
Hippodrome of Paris, in a carriage and pair, suspended from a bal- 
loon. For the former, it is said that a buxom Spanish maiden has ac- 
hieved the difficult art of flying, and has astonished Madrid by working 
successfully a pair of fifteen-feet wings. A Parisian has also published 


an advertisement, to the effect that the Spanish girl has only anticipa- 


ted his own invention, which he purposes exhibiting immediately, having 


already distanced an owl ina midnight flight across the Seine. 


Mr. George Copway, a Christianized Indian formerly belonging to 
the Ojibway nation, has issued the first number of Copway’s American 
Indian, a weekly journal, to be devoted to all matters of interest per- 
taining to the aboriginal tribes of this coumtry. The idea is a happy 


oné, and if ably worked out it ought to meet with suogess. 





Many Scotch readers, and in truth all readers who love genuine 
poetry, will be glad to hear that the Gothic temple has at length been 
completed, which marks the spot in the Necropolis of Glasgow, where 


lie the mortal remains of William Motherwell. 





Readers are cautioned against crediting the rumours from Washing- 
ton, as to what is said and done at confidential meetings by the 
Diplomatists there assembled. Those who betray State secrets seldom 
find a difficulty in garbling their communications. Any body may ap- 


propriate this remark, whom the cap happens to fit. 





The efforts of Mr. J. L. O'Sullivan aud others have failed to quash 
the indictment against them for getting 1. a military expedition against 


Cuba ; and the cause is now set down for trial in September next. 


The report of Mr. Webster’s resignation appears to have been pre- 
mature. Thedistinguished gentleman arrived here with his family on 
Thursday afternoon in the new steamer Golden Gate, which vessel has 
The President 
and many eminent persons were entertained on board, Mrs. Fillmore 
and a large party availing themselves of the opportunity to take pas- 
sage direct to this city. Amongst the latter was Mr. Lytton, attached 


beea on a trial and pleasure excursion to Annapelis. 


to the British Embassy at Washington. 





Accounts from San Francisco to the 14th ult. have been received.— 
Public interest is mainly centered on the organization in that city of 
@ Committee of Safety, which had systematically established and car- 
ried into operation what is vulgarly called Lynch Law. Hitherto 
crime has been frequent there, and yet criminals have gone unpunish- 
ed. Many of the (it is said) most respectable inhabitants have taken 
part in this illegal movement, the effect of which was fearfully signal- 
ized on the night of the 10th ult., by the secret trial and public execu- 
tion of a returned convict from Sydney, who had been caught in the 
act of thieving. This is a fearful state of things. On one hand, we 
have all the apparatus of civilization in the shape of official dignitaries 
of every grade, and on the other an organization, for good ends indeed, 
but capable of being converted into an engine of terrible evil. The 
fact that it has already been dubbed ‘‘ the Inquisition” is a very sig-' 


nificative one. 


Terence M‘Manuzs, one of the Irish political exiles, associated with 
Smith O’Brien in his foolish attempt at rebellion, has escaped from 
Launceston, Van Dieman’s Land, and arrived at San Francisco. He 
has been, of course, lionized, and we confess our wonder ceases regard- 
ing Lynch law, when we read that at a public dinner given to him, the 
Mayor, the Senators, and the Representatives were present '—Messrs. 
O’Brien, O'Donoghue, and O'Doherty had failed in a similar effort at 


escape. 


At Boston, a few days later intelligence has been received from the 
Cape of Good Hope, but the contents are not material. Apart from 
the Caffre war, the affairs of that Colony are likely to cause some ex- 
citement. Earl Grey, it seems, in his efforts to give the Cape @ sem- 
blance of free Government and retain the power in his own hands, has 
issued instructions, the legality of which is contested by some of the 
most eminent of the English lawyers The question may, or may not, 


come before Parliament during the present session. 





Fuiax versus Cotron.—The following letter was addressed by M, 


Claussen to the editor of the Times, on the 30th ult. 
** Sir—Your Manchester correspondent to-da 
for preparing flax, &c. He admits that 


process flax, 
woolly products, beautiful in colourand extremely even in fibre, though,’ 





a repulse from any one. 
and confidence to the manufacturers, have terminated. 
manufacturer myself, and having succeeded in spinning and weaving 
flax (by itself) on cotton machinery, as you will see by the: samples 
herewith, I rest satisfied at the complete success of my experiments.— 
It must now rest with your countrymen, the manufacturers, to deter- 
mine whether they will be content to take from abroad what you can 
80 well raise at home, and thus also improve the condition of the far- 
mers of England. 
thank the house of Messrs. Bright Brothers for the facilities they and 
others have afforded me. 
— support for the future, es 


grown profitably in America for 3d. 


be recollected that American cotton, and all forei 


Thalberg’s father-in-law, Calzolari, Sims Reeves, and Culetti. The triumph was 


manded the repetition of “ Florinda’’ when she honours Mr. Lumley by a visit to 





refers to my patent 
have obtained “ fine 


he says, “ generally of a much harsher texture than cotton; but the 
parties are now subj 
ply for machinery to experiment with.” 


ect to rather discouraging repulses where they ap- 


* Allow me, Sir, though a foreigner, to say that I have not received 
My experiments, in order to give a 
am not & 


Instead of meeting repulses, I have gratefully to 
I have also to thank many houses for their 
ially from one eminent house at 
anchester, who have agreed to take a much larger quantity per week 


from me than can possibly be produced till larger works are established. 
I have not only satisfied many Manchester houses, but Yorkshire hou- 
ses also, to whom I could dispose of large quantities. 


“* Having been a cotton grower myself, | doubt much if cotton can be 
per Ib. ; slavery could not exist 
under such a price, it would die a natural death. Moreover, it is to 
and Indian cottons, 
are subject to a heavy loss in cleaning, whereas British cotton is clean 
and not subject toa loss. 1 have also to remark that flax fibre has an 
independent position of its own, and is not affected by a rise or fall of 
cotton, Independent of its being a cheaper filament, it possesses proper- 
ties not pertaining to cotton, such as being capable of being mixed with 
wool, milling, and felting, and rendering the mixed fabric stronger than 
a fabric solely wool or solely cotton. 

«I am, Sir, standing so much alone in this country that I hope you 
will insert this reply.” 

A Happy I:iustration.—Many a,clever thought is found in N. P. 
Willis’s contributions to his Home Journal. The following short par- 
agraph on long steamers and brief humanity strikes us as singularly 
felicitous. 

We caught a breeze of what seemed natural air, before the Vanderbilt 
had gone her lengthfromtheinner post of her moorings—the nose of the 
ae boat having been enjoying a very fair climate, apparently, while 

er stern attended to business in the oppressive atmosphere of New 
York. These steamers are getting ahead of us. When shall we ever 
be so moored, that our _ noses will draw breath from an untainted 
river, while the prose of life is transacted by itself, farther aft? Van- 
der bilt-ify me, kind Heaven! in thine own good time! 


PAusic. 


Thalberg, the great pianist, has come before the public as an Operatic composer, 
and the event is of sufficient importance to claim lengthened notice in our columns 
—the more so, as the dearth of novelty here and the temporary absence of our 
musical critic render the occasion a fitting one for borrowing from foreign records 
of musical matters. The following, therefore, is one of many critical articles 
elicited from the London press by M. Thalberg’s début, at the Queen’s Theatre, 
London, on the 3rd inst. We omit a detailed notice of isolated portions, and also 
of the various parts, sustained by Mlle. Cruvelli, the veteran Lablache who is 








great, but scarcely promises to be enduring. The Queen was present, and com- 


his house, in state. 


If any legend is better known than another, it is that which was popularly used 
to account for the fall of the Gothic monarchy in Spain. The ballads about the 
untimely fate of Don Roderic are among the most striking in the Spanish roman- 
ceros, and the story furnished Southey with a subject for one of his earlier epics. 
The Last of the Goths is now once more brought before the public as the hero of 
an opera, composed by Mr. Thalberg and written by M. Scribe. It is called 
Florinda, after the ill-fated maiden whose seduction by the Gothic King caused 
her father, Count Julian, to aid the Arabs in their subjugation of Spain. 

According to the libretto of the new opera, Rodrigo visits the Arab camp dis- 
guised asa brother Arab of considerable renown, his chief object being to see a 
young lady, whose life he has saved, and with whom he has, of course, fallen in 

ove. He discovers that she is the daughter of Count Julian, the veteran governor 
of Setta, while she, recognizing her deliverer, is so horrified at the thought that 
she has b ed of an infidel, that she resolves to take the veil. Rod- 
rigo, still disguised, visits the convent where she resides, and first raises her hopes 
by confessing that he is a Christian, then crushes them by declaring that he can- 
not marry her. She virtuously resists his equivocal courtship, but he carries her 
off by force, and her dishonour is the result of his audacity. In the meanwhile 
the Moorish Chief, Munuzza, makes every attempt to shake the fidelity of the old 
Count, but all ro eme fail till Julian finds that his family honour has been at- 
tacked: His child has returned to him in a state of mental aberration, and at a 
festival given to the King discovers that Rodrigo and the seducer are the same 
person. J ulian, from vengeance, opens the gates of the city, Setta, to the Arabs, 
much to the disquietude of his son, Favila, who, though he regards family honour 
much, regards his country more. The situation is complicated by a visit from 
the guilty King, who offers to marry the wronged Florinda, and thus overwhelms 
the vindictive Count with remorse. The Arabs enter the town; Favila dies re- 
sisting them ; Julian, taking no pleasure in the golden rewards of his treachery, 
flings himself upon the body of his son, and the fate of the seduced and the seducer 
is left uncertiin, for they are seen escaping in the distance. 

The old story, it will be seen at a glance, is much diluted by this treatment. 
The “ offer of marriage” steps in with singular weakness. Nor is anything gained 
by the expansion. Nor the vindictive Count, nor the patriotic son, nor the wronged 
daughter, nor the naughty monarch, forms the centre of a strong interest con- 
sidered as a dramatic personage j nor is there that presentation of historical 
tableaux which renders the books of Gustave, the Huguenots, and the Prophete 
soremarkable. There is the complication of the French school, without its con- 
comitant variety ; there is the routine character of the Italian school, without its 
definite neatness. 

_Mr. Thalberg has long enjoyed a European reputation as a composer for the 
¢ agp an instrument upon which he is admitted to have excelled nearly all 
is contemporaries and predecessors. Whatever conflicting opinions may exist 
about the intrinsic value of his works, when weighed in the balance with those of 
the “classical’’ writers, the fact of their originality does not admit of a question. 
Mr. Thalberg—aided by wonderful mechanical aptitude, the joint attainment of 
unremitting labour and a happy organization—invented a wholly new form of 
music for the piano, the declining influence of which at the present time must not 
be attributed to its author, but to the mediocrity of his imitators. To find any- 
thing fresh enough to excite attention and interest now out of elements so com- 
Rletely “used up’ would require an amount of ingenuity accorded to very few. 
hat is threadbare t be ded. The limits of Mr. Thalberg’s first idea 
have been transgressed ; and the attempts of a host of bad copyists to create un- 
ceasing variety out of such slender materials have resulted in endless displays of 
incapacity. What the followers of Mendelssohn have done for the Lieder ohne 
worte the followers of Mr. Thalberg have effected for that especial class of fan- 
tasia which he originated, and, like Mendelssohn, exhausted. We make no 
comparison between such opposite things, nor are we disposed to accord toa style 
of music essentially light and ephemeral the chance of immortality that awaits 
those genial and exquisite melodies with which Mendelssohn was wont at once to 
utilize the moments devoted to his less serious labours, and to enrich the store- 
house of the art. It is more than probable, however, that we are indebted to the 
growing indifference of the public towards the later pianoforte compositions of 

r. Thalberg and his followers for Florinda—the forerunner, we trust, of still 
better dramatic essays, 

The D ageery impression produced on us by a single hearing of the music of 
Florinda has been one of mingled sentiments. We confess we did not anticipate 
from Mr. Thalberg either the dramatic expression or the familiar acquaintance 
with the quality and use of orchestral instruments which his first opera displays ; 
nor did we look for the skilful combination of voices, the harmonic variety, and 
the able conduct of finales and concerted pieces, which it betrays in a degree 
scarcely less remarkable. Having conceived our estimate of Mr. Thalberg’s 
powers from his pianoforte writings, and especially from his sonata in C minor, 
where his notions of form and development are most extensively set forth, we 
were led to expect something very different from what we heard last night. That 
Mr. Thalberg has been at Views during the recess, studying under the famous 
contrapunist Sechter, is, we believe, generally known ; but, though Sechter could 
communicate the rules and canons of composition, together with the secrets 
of their application, he could not furnish what nature alone has the power to give 
—a peculiar train of ideas, and a novel method in their arrangement. We shall 
not enter into an analysis of the music of Florinda, which is too elaborate to be 
judged without a closer intimacy than is to be obtained from a single hearing, but 
must content ourselves with a general statement. of the impression it produced 
upon us, and a brief summary of those pieces which produced the greatest effect 
upon the audience and upon ourselves. The drama is tragic; and this may ex- 

ain and defend the sombre tone preserved in the music, with rare intervals, 

tom first to last. The extreme care and finish bestowed upon the orchestral ac- 
companiments, in the smallest as in the largest pieces, also tends to the same re- 
sult, and the constant use of minor keys deepens the prevailing gloom. Mr. Thal- 
berg allows the ear no repose; and, while the obligato manner in which the vari- 
ous instruments are incessantly employed occasionally leads to new and beautiful 
combinations, there is an evidence of labour which fatigues the attention and 
derogates from the dramatic and vocal effect. Amid all this, however, the undeni- 
able presence of thought, and the careful study of the proprieties of expression, 
cannot fail to command respect. Every piece in the opera has been composed 
with a direct purpose, and finished with elaborate completeness, Mr. Thalberg 











has endeavoured to emulate the great masters in giving to the music of each of his 


—————:! 

personages a separate and individual colouring. The music allotted to Flor; 
is of the most arduous and trying character ; but it is earnest througheut, and = 
' ‘ 


uently reaches a high sta: of expression. It has, however, a 
Coopereble dsoubask, hich it shares in common with certain noted operesef at 
French school. It taxes the resources of the singer to the utmost verge of - 
possible, and demands a range of notes, from treble to bass, which prcbesi ° 
other vocalist of the present day can boast but Mademoiselle Sofie Cravelli--7 . 
whom, nevertheless, the part was not na composed, Mr. Thalberg having 
no particular artist in view when he wrote. uile, therefore, he fmust be “a 
sidered fortunate in having found an executant like this young lady, endow ~ 
with extraordinary physical gifts, and a stamina which allows of @ continued “ 
hibition of dramatic ee and energy through four long acts, without fatigue : ‘ 
failing strength, he would do well in his next opera to consult general applicability 
rather than exceptional means. The frequent recourse to the highest notes of th; 
register, in passages of veh and excitement—notes that must not merely 
be delivered with emphasis, but dwelt on and sustained—is wearing to the singer 
and at the end must inevitably damage a voice of even greater power and fresh. 
ness, if that were possible, than that of Mademoiselle Cravelli. The reason wh 
se many voices are ruined at the Grand Opera in Paris may be easily deduceg 
from the obstinate mania, which esses the composers most in vogue Meyer. 
beer, Halévy, dsc ), of thus misusing an instrument of such tenderness and uncer. 
tain stability. These gentlemen seem to think that the human voicc has the sam. 
faculty of resistance which belongs to instruments of wood and brass. The erro; 
is grave, and in warning Mr. Thalberg against it, at the outset of his career as, 
composer for the theatre, we think we are rendering him a service. Of the Other 
characters in the opera that of Count Julian is the most striking in its musica) 
treatment. Of the two tenor parts that of Rodrigo, the King, is the most genuine. 
Favila is nearly as uninteresting in the music asin the drama. In some of tha 
concerted pieces, however, this personage is brought out with sufficient force, ang 
is of considerable importance as an agent in the general effect, Munuzza, the 
Moorish chief, is a comparative failure, although a striking opportunity was 
offered in his person for music of an individual character, to contrast with and 
relieve the others. Mr. Thalberg might, with advantage, have reflected u pon the 
fine art aud graphic boldness with which Gluck, in his Iphigenia, has wade 
Thoas, the Scythian king, stand out from the canvass. The page, Theodomiro, js 
a nonentity, and it was hardly giving a fair chance to Mademoiselle Marie (;y. 
velli, the new contralto, to bring her before the public, for the first time, in so 
insignificant a part. 





Drama. 


The Broadway Theatre is closed, for alterations and repairs : Brougham’s Ly. 


customed space to a notice of the great French Tragedian Rachel, whom we have 
long neglected, in a part not generally known. This critical article refers to 2 
performance at the St. James’s Theatre, London, on the 28th ult. 


On Saturday Mademoiselle Rachel appeared in the part of Marie Stuart, in Le- 
brun’s tragedy of that name. Though not on a level with the highest tragic works 
of the French stage, nor, indeed, entirely belonging to the same school as that in 
which they were produced, Lebrun’s Morie Stuart poesesses to a very consider. 
able degree the essential quality of interest. It is true this interest is not conduct- 
ed with that consummate art which distinguishes the old tragic writers ; there is 
not that gradual darkening of the canvass, that slow advance by solemnly measured 
steps into lower and lower depths of tragical predicament until the final catastro- 

he arrives, rather as a relief from intolerable misery than a calamity in itself 
The tendency of Marie Stuart is towards the modern romantic school, and th: 
interest is derived from the juxtaposition of a variety of contrasted and vividly-de 
fined characters and the artfully-protracted suspense of the fatal issue, the occur- 
rence of which actually constitutes the tragedy, whereas a “ happy termination ” 
to the same progress of events would have made of it a poetica: drama, the cate- 
gory of the piece being almost determined by the alternative whether we pull out 
our handkerchiefs or throw up our hats at the end. From a vacillation between the 
classic and the romantic tragedy, the latter of which at the time of the production 
of Marie Stuart had not yet compietely asserted itself, arises a want of compact- 
ness in the construction of the whole play, and though the interest is powerfully 
awakened, there are too many and too long intervals when it entirely slumbers. 
The attempt to divide the interest between Elizabeth and her sister is an en 
tire failure, and has the effect of placing the three acts out of the five in which 
only Marie Stuart appears in the position of three tableaux, succeeding each other, 
” we have seen them in “grand spectacles,” after intervals of voluminous 
clouds. 

This peculiarity Mademoiselle Rachel has seized upon with that ne a 
into the artistic capabilities of her subject which distinguiches and places her in 
the rank of the most acute critics as well as the most inspired artists. In each of 
the three acts to which the author has confined his heroine she puts forth a distinct 
and carefully-defined phasis of the character, grouping and blending together round 
the broad outline every delicate shade, every harmonizing tone, every light preg- 
nant stroke, that her inexhaustible resources place at her command, to complete, 
beyond the power or desire of improvement, the fulness of her intention. — 

n the first picture, still in close captivity, she appears absorbingly wrayt in the 
sense of her queenly dignity. In the solitude and constrait of a prison every {eel- 
ing seems to have concentrated and merged into one idea—that of her sovereign 
rank, of her hereditary and divine rights, cherished with fervent tenacity as a1 
ticle of religious faith, and vindicated with an obstinacy rendered almost fierce by 
the sense of overwhelming wrong. Her deportment is all queen-like, and as # 
enters we look unconsciously for the train that should accompany a queen. In: 
dressing her gaoler, Paulet, and her attendant, her voice is tuned to the condescer- 
sion of royalty. Her gestures are staid, and strictly within the limits of court 
decorum, her hand appears to grasp an ideal sceptre, and her glance moves in a1 
atmosphere of dreamy majesty, and seems now to rest on the “ air-drawn " part- 
phernalia of a court, or to embrace in imagination the confines of a vast dominion 
of which she is the Heaven-appointed sovereign. In her interview with Burleig!, 
her indignant rejection of the tribunal before which she has been tried, and the 
pleas urged by her against its competence, have a cértain air of prepared el 
quence, as though the arguments had been accumulated during hours of solitary 
meditation, and the lofty vehemence with which they are enforced has all the 
measure of an advocate inspired by some high and holy cause, rather than the less 
dignified warmth of one defending her own interests. ; 

As in the first act she is all the Queen, so in the third, when Marie Stuart 
next appears, she is all the woman. Allowed after a long period of close confixe 
ment to range the gardens that surround her prison-house, she is shown her hear! 
bursting with the crowd of emotions evoked by what she deems a foretaste of v- 
tire liberty, Rachel’s entrance in this scene is already widely celebrated ; he: 
impetuous bound upon the stage, with extended arms, as though she would enc'r- 
cle every yisible object in one vast embrace, and the burst of enthusiastic greet; 
with which she exclaims— 


Laisse mes libres pas errer a |’ aventure. 

Je voudrais m’ emparer de toute la nature. 
Combien le jour est pur! que le ciel est serein! 
Ne sommeillé-je pas ? n’est-ce qu’ un songe vain ? 
A mon cachot obscur suis.je en effet ravie ? 
Suis-je de mon tombeau remontée 4 la vie? 

Ah! d’un air libre et pur laisse-moi m’enivrer. 


her voice becoming veiled to the most exquisite mellowness of tone as her grow!" 
emotion half impedes her utterance. Such effects as these, which seize one ¥" 
irresistible sympathy, are among the few things upon which a player may build 
the hope of being remembered beyond the short hour he “ frets upon the stage. 
The return to all the tender and expansive emotions of weak humanity, and - 
long pent-up love of life and liberty thus suddenly inflamed, are placed here by t 
author with the highest dramatic art as a preparation for the humble artitade © 
which Marie Stuart sues for grace at the feet of Blizabeth, and the ungovernt) 
impulse with which, when weunded by her coldness and stung by her malin - 
taunts, she pours forth a torrent of vindictive recrimination, and with despot e e 
fiance cuts off every hope of mercy. It is as impossible to annvey as it would Re- 
conceive beforehand the art which is lavished upon this scene by ademoiselle a 
chel. Accent, tone, zlance, gesture, and attitude change at every line, — g 
every sentence with some new purport equally well-defined whether swaye i 
single feeling or struggling through a conflict of emotions, Even in the on oh 
of one single feeling Mademoiselle Rachel’s powers seem inexhaustille, and t aa 
the spirit of triumphant vengeance with which she hurls invective after invec - 
at Elizabeth, gathering fresh venom and redoubling in intensity at every eu oo 
breath, seems at the end to reach a climax impossible to surpass, it is scar’ ad 
reasonable to suppose that in another character, in which this quality might . = 
posed to predominate more exclusively, Mademoiselle Rachel would find to 
even more vehement in their expression of gratified revenge. ’ ‘» Stuart 
The contrast from this scene to that terminating the play, in which Marie brupt 
appears on her way to the place of execution, is certainly of the most @ ai 
rom the indignant woman stung in her weakest and most womanly oe 
lashed to a paroxysm of revengeful malignity, she has become in aspect “ zeal, 
of mind the resigned martyr to a heavenly trust, defended with too devoted @ on in 
her thoughts all bent heavenward, words of pardon upon her lips, and ogy es 
her heart for all worldly errors, looking firmly at death, supported by t o wt 
of her religion, and melted only by tender sympathy with the SOTTO ineation 
friends and attendants. No less complete and masterly is the actress § s in ra- 
of this last phasis of the character. The gentle, even tone of voice, indicating 
ther than expressing whatever worldly feelings her words may still re 
one already speaking from beyond the grave; the wrapt look of pious 
kneeling ar listens to the benediction of Melvil and drinks in the hope 
of heavenly peace, and the deep and solemn accent of tenderness with idl 
avows the love she felt for Leicester, now laid aside with all other wor he chie! 
but spoken of with respect as a pure and true feeling—these are among ention— 
aces of this accomplished performance. One more trait we have to ™ 
er mode of uttering the Jast line with which she quits the stage— 
Allons! je n’ai plus rien qui m’attache ici bas. 
The half sigh of regret, half cry of pent up anguish with wh 
“ Allons !”"—the only manifestation throughout the scene of lingerins 
the world—wrung from her at this last supreme moment when she is 2 eal effec's 
the apparatus of death —is one of those unexpected yet profoundly pe rt, and sus 
peculiar to this great actress. It falls with a deathly chill upou the "Yescend upo® 
ends the breath as though already we saw the uplifted axe about to “st 
its frail victim. . +n which Ma 
It is gratifying to have to notice an improvement in the manner op has bee® 
damoiselle Rachel is sugported in this piece, which pn other occas 
so bad that we have almost been afraid to trast ourselves with the § 
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ceum is in the hands of a French Company: Burton, at Niblo’s, has brought out 
nothing new but a farce not worth speaking of; and we therefore devote our ac” 
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1851. 
——— 
THE COCKNEY AMONG THE ALPS. 


The American contributions to the Great Exhibition having failed to 

roduce & sensatiou—a fact admitted by almost every correspondent of 
American journal, and foreseen by many journalists here—the Lon- 
don papers have duly registered the fact. But it seems that two or 
three of them have taken occasion to be pleasantly malicious and mae 
liciously pleasant upon the theme; and accordingly many-sided vials 
of wrath are poured forth from day#o day upon our devoted country- 
men, just by way of retorts, courteous or uncourteous, in season or 
out of season. At this we neither wonder, nor grieve; still less should 
we dream of general remonstrance : and if in quoting and commenting 
on one of these retaliatory ebullitions, it be observable that our temper 
is unusually ruffled, be it known that we resent an imposition put upon 
ys—an obtaining of attention under false pretences. 

Judge, reader, whether we have no right to be indignant ! The 
Literary World of Saturday last, having caught the above-named in- 
fection of its brethren, delivered itself of two columns of tit-for-tat 
anent what it calls ‘‘ Prince Albert’s raree-show ;” and with due good- 
temper and moderation. Considering the provocation, we are let off 
easily; and certainly should not have attempted a rejoinder. Never- 
theless, these recriminations become wearisome ; and our eye on emerg- 
ing from it was gratefully caught by a heading which promised relief 
from a stale topic, whilst it offered one which, if not absolutely new, 
was at least a very promising one for a broiling July afternoon— 
«Sunrise from the Righi.” Come, we thought unwittingly, here we 
shall at least rid us for a while of these eternal squabbles and com- 
parisons and janglings. The world (the Literary World we mean) 
paving furnished its quota of abuse, returns to more dignified themes ; 
and if jealous rivals will bicker and quarrel when cooped up cheek by 
jowl under a glass case, their petty enmities must surely be forgotten 
when they emerge upon the glorious platform of the Alps. So argued 
we in our innocence—but not a bit of it!— and here lies the deception. 
Four columns are devoted to the article whose heading so beguiled our 
senses; whilst, alas! about a dozen lines contain all that the writer 
has to say, directly bearing upon the subject. To these may be added 
a paragraph on Swiss venality, and a few comic local sketches, the 
whole being interlarded and eked out with a succession of anti-Angli- 
can explosions—these last being obviously the aim, object, and intent 
of the writer, who adopts the signature of B. Here is his smart tirade 
in full; and readers may laugh with him, or at him, just as they 
please. We have done both. 

SUNRISE FROM THE RIGHI. 


1.—Switzerland, which nature made a great country for a brave peo- 
ple, the beggarly Swiss have done their best to degrade into a mere show- 
lace—a succession of scenic panoramas to be put before the travelling 
public at exhibition prices. Every famous mountain summit, every 
remarkable pass, every picturesque valley and romantic cascade has 
its native Barnum close at hand, for whom it furnishes the most desir- 
able capital and stock in trade, and who takes care to turn them to as 
good account as his American prototype does that prodigy of nature, 
as marvellous amongst singers as Mount Blanc amongst mountains— 
Jenny Lind. It is curicus to see how these countrymen of Tell make 
the natural wonders of their country tell for their own benefit; how 
they fence round the feet of the Alps, and padlock the gates through 
which alone the traveller is permitted to approach towards their sum- 
mits; how they invest the rough sides of the mountains with regiments 
of juvenile beggars with bunches of wild flowers, bowls of berries, and 
wooden chamois, interspersed with groups of scraggy Alpine damsels 
repared to make the rocks resound with one of those discordant melo- 
Mies which the Swiss herdsman is supposed to recognise, in whatever 
part of the world he hears it ; and no wonder, for nowhere else on earth 
could it have originated ; whenever you come to an echo, there is a boy 
with a horn, and whenever you come to a pointof view, there is an old 
man with materials to make you a horn, if you feel disposed to take it. 
In a word, you cannot get so high in the clouds and snow as to escape 
the pertinacity of Swiss speculation upon travellers, nor so deep in the 
gorges and ravines of the Alps asto get out of the way of Swiss ingenu- 
ity in devices for money-making. ‘ . 
2.—But with all their tricks andimpositions, the English cockneys 
fare ac well, if not better, amongst the Swiss than they do at home 
amongst their brethren; so to Switzerland they betake themselves in 
crowds inthe middle of July, and immediately that romantic republic is 
alive with red whiskers, check trowsers, short waist-coats and shooting 
jackets, clambering up the sides of the mountains, precipitating them- 
selves down the zig-zag passes, snuffing the cool air from the glaciers, 
or opening astonished eyes at the waterfalls, and wondering whether 
they don t surpass Niagara. 
3.—These travelling gentry of the Anglo-Saxon race generally take 
the beaten track, and go the rounds of Switzerland jnst as they peram- 
bulate Saint Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and the Tower. Very few of 
them go up Mount Blanc, the terror of cockneys as well as wiser men, 
but all of them go up the Righi, a certain peak of the Alps which has 
never got but half of its growth, and is consequently ascended with 
impunity, and is well worth ascending, too, for the grand panorama of 
mountain, lake, and landscape which it commands, including a circum- 
ference of three hundred miles of as rare varieties of natural beauty 
and grandeur as one can well find, even in Switzerland. 
4.—Therefore I would say to every voyager to the world’s fair who 
includes Switzerland in his three months’ programme of European tra- 
vel, don’t miss the sunrise from the Righi on any account, overrun though 
it is with English snobs, those dogs in the manger of continental experi- 
ence, who seem determined neither to enjoy themselves nor to let any- 
body elsedo so. In fact, who dare go to Switzerland and not ascend the 
Righi? It would be like Hamlet without the Dane; and to avoid it would 
be going to the height of absurdity, a point much more accessible, it is 
true, than any Alpine summit, but possessing no advantages for sun- 
Tise, 
5.—Go, as I did, ofan August afternoon, when the green waters of the 
lake of Lucerne at the base of the stern old mountain have ceased to 
sparkle in the sun, and lie in the shadows of the Alps, dark. cool and 
tranquil ; and the long winding mule path, with its three hours of 
steady climbing to the top, seems less formidable than at noon. No wise 
man tempts the Alps except in the cooler part of the day ; and accor- 
dingly, wise men that we were, we did not leave the little village of 
Weggis till towards sunset. Are there many strangers on the culm (i.e. 
on top)?” ** About two hundred,” responds the entire small-boy popu- 
lation of Weggis which has turned out en masse to look at this fresh 
importation of Jes Anglais, as every new arrival is of course supposed 
tobe. The look of consternation on our American faces was forthwith 
turned to account by the Weggis financiers, who proposed to send for- 
ward an advance guard in the shape ofa fleet-footed youth, to announce 
our approach, and to engage rooms for us in the hotel which adorns the 
summit of the Righi. No sooner said than done, and the youngster 
Was out of sight in three minutes. We followed with slower steps, and 
hour after hour toiled up this steep path, which like all other Alpine 
Toads, was most discouragingly crooked, perplexing, circuitous, and 
seemed to begin nowhere, end nowhere, and have no particular aim or 
object in its turnings and twistings. By the time the sun was well 
own, however, we were well up, but not at the top; our avant courier 
Meeting us on the way with the cheering intelligence that every bed 
Was engaged. Consequently we were compelled to halt at a big inn 
alfa mile from the summit, and there hold ourselves in readiness for 
the event of the next morning. The house was swarming like a beehive, 
and the tavern or the cu/m which was in plain and provoking view, 
Was evidently equally overstocked ; in the neighbourhood there was 
nothing but barrenness and rocks, and an atmosphere worthy of six 
thousand feet of elevation. -The view, in the dusk of the evening, from 
1s inferior point of observation, was very limited, the invariable ten- 
eney being to look wistfully up towards the culm, over the interve- 
oan Waste of rocks to the black roofs of the tavern, stuck like a ragged 
rien, on the mountaing’ bald pate. How we envied the happy inmates 
} that lone delectable height, inasmuch as between them and the Righi 
unrise next morning, there was no half mile of weary climbing. 
with one there was nothing to be done but to get our suppers along 
whee’ crowd of Righi pilgrims from all over Europe, who, like our- 
hotel sia forced to put up with the half-way hospitalities of the 
econom ortunately for us, reversing the ordinary rule of social 
¥> we didn’t starve, for there had been a rise of provisions—a 





rise of substantial fleisch and other comfortable Swiss commodities as 
far as from Weggis to where we were; and wesupped as men only can 
sup on the top of @ mountain. And then, with all the rest of the 
knapsack wearers and staff bearers, deposited ourselves in very short 
narrow beds,and with numerous injunctions to guard against being 
overlooked in the general wake-up for the sunrise, went to sleep. 

7.—Seeing a sunrise on the Alps is very like going toa fire. A dreadful 
horn and direful portentous knocks rouse you in what you are certain 
is the dead hour of night, and forthwith you emerge from your com- 
fortable dreamings, and, animated by a stern sense of duty, begin to 
fumble around for your clothes. You are on the Alps; you are about 
to witness one of the great phenomena of nature; you have walked 
miles for this very purpose; but yet—yet there is only one idea on 
your mind at this very culminating point of your Swiss a Neier 
and that idea is that it isn’t time to get up. You are dreadfully cons- 
cious of the fact that tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, hasn’t 
got half through the restoring process, but has left you in 2 most un- 
finished condition, like a semi-cleaned pair of white kids. You cannot 
recall the time in the whole course of your past career when you ever 
felt sleepier, than when you actually find yourself outside the house, 
wrapped in your blanket in the midst of what poets call the grey dawn. 
You are a perfect marvel to yourself, and begin to have doubts of your 
own identity. What a sleepy set of fellows about you too, every man 
of them in his countenance protesting as plainly as possible against the 
early rising of the sun. 

8.—On the top, by the time we reached it, there had been a general 
jail delivery of the cosmopolitan inmates of the tavern, a piratical 
looking crowd in blankets, cloaks, and other heavy protectives against 
the cold. The greater part of them belonging to that race upon whose 
empire the sun never sets, the expected rise of that luminary was of 
course a most extraordinary phenomenon. Ladies, too,in no small 
numbers there were, all intent with eyes instead of ears wide open, in 
anticipation of this performance of ‘‘day on the mountains.” We 
took our chance with the crowd, and secured a small surface of granite 
as a standing place, and Y smap our coat collar over our ears, essayed 
to realise the beauties of the prospect, as well as might be, considering 
the provoking fogs which persisted in taking part in the service. But 
one might as well expect quiet dreams in a railroad car as enjoyment 
of the landscape from the Righi. Our fellow spectators, the Anglican 
portion of them at least, had evidently come up for any other purpose 
than that of sympathy with nature, or reverencefor Alps. One might 
have expected, with the Lake of Lucerne at their feet, the clustered 





magnificence and beauty of Alpine peaks all around, to say nothing of 
the romantic variety of lake, river, and valley, on every side, these 
Righi pilgrims might have eschewed snobism for half an hour, and for- | 
gotten to be boorish till the sun was up, and if they must needs talk, 
at least talk about what they saw then for the first and only time of 
their lives. But not so; on thecontrary such inklings of conversation 
as these from the lips of the fairer portion of our companions. ‘‘ Pray 
how did you sleep last night?” ‘*Oh uncommon well; but those 
horrid sheets were so dirty.” ‘* Dear me, where can I have left my 
gloves ?” ‘* Gracious, do look at that man coming on the horse!” And 
come he did, and some sixty or seventy more, some on horse and some 
on foot, until an hundred and fifty of us were collected. A daguerreo- 
type in print of the whole crowd would be instructive and amusing, but 
the time forbids. One or two only must be specified. Item, a young 
lady with a long map of Switzerland, very anxious about particular 
peaks which ought to have been visible, but did not appear to be in the 
right positions. ‘**‘ Where did you say the Rossberg was? Oh, yes, 
that’s right. Now show me the Nose,” and so on, the Jungfrau and 
most of the other high peaks being hid by the clouds, had no opportuni- 
ty of defining their position, and were probably scratched off the map. 
Item, several people looking very hard at the Alps through Opera- 
glasses, as if the Jungfrau had been a ballet dancer, or Mount Pilatus 
a baritone. Jiem, a most disagreable young woman, who having 
nothing better to do, edified the company by illnatured remarks on 
everybody about her, apparently for the purpose of demonstratin 

how one silly woman can spoil a sunrise. Item, one elegant, who had 
made his appearance en grandc toilette, apparently well convinced that 
the sun eouldn’t be got up more elaborately than he was; this young 
gentleman was very careful of himself and wardrobe, looking at the 
scenery on the pivot principle, turning very carefully in a small space 
for select glimpses. Jtem, all sorts, sizes, and descriptions of men, 
women, and children, German, French, Italian, walking about and 
standing still, talking and silent; Russian, English, and American, 
silent and talking, standing still and walking about. The sun, in the 
meantime, showed nothing of the impatience and discomfort in getting 
up which we his worshippers had exhibited, but pursued a most 
dignified course, and kept us all waiting, as no doubt most of us 
richly deserved. By and by, however, on the edge of the distant 
horizon, came a golden spot, round and bright, like a glorified half 
eagle. This was the first of the sunrise, and forth-with our three 
hundred eyes took direct aim at the King of Day. A couple of un- 
harmonious Swiss wretches, who had been in attendance from the first, 
each with a long horn, immediately commenced horrid blasts of discord 
on the same, just as ifthe sun was to be blown up, following the per- 
formance by —p the invariable plate for contributions. Neverthe- 
less, the sun kept rising slowly and surely, higher and higher, darting 
out his beams throu h half the heavens, filling the sky with an intense, 
sharp radiance, as the unblunted rays pie in every direction, em- 
blazoning the thick masses of surrounding clouds with hues that 
made them shine like so many suns themselves. Thus rose the sun, 
and thus from the top of the Righi the one hundred and fifty saw it, 





The second paragraph, intended to be the first dash at the real game 
in view—English snobbism—only gives B.’s testimony that our com- 
fort-loving countrymen do not imitate his own, who are generally re- 
cognised on the roughest of paths and in the vilestof weather by their 
black kerseymere continuations and their japanned leather boots. 

No. 3 is perfectly true. The great majority of English tourists im 
Switgerland do “take the beaten track,” a variety of causes into 
which it would be tedious to enter preventing, for the mass, any great 
divergence or extended travel. But it so happens that this “ beaten 
track” conteins the very cream of Swiss scenery; and as B. forgets to 
say where it lies, we may as well doso. If then you have traversed the 
Bernese Oberland with its lakes, in fine weather, and have visited the 
Valley of Charcouny, you have seen Switzerland; notwithstanding that 
this is the commonest of routes. But if you have commenced with the 
Righi, been over-fatigued with its arduons three hours’ ascent, angered 
by Swiss extortion, or bored by English snobbism thereon, and so de- 
scended saying that you have had enough of it—why, the less you 
write or talk about it, the better. Neither, Heaven be praised, do 
many of our fellows essay the dangers of an ascent of Mont Blarc, at 
the risk of their own lives and the lives of their guides. And yet 
B. might have read (for he clearly shows himself perfectly innocent of 
Alpine adventure) that there is scarcely a difficult mountain unscaled 
or a treacherous glacier unexplored by Englishmen, when science or 
curiosity, or the zest for manly excitement has led them over passes 
and through defiles entirely out of the ordinary route, and altogether 
beyond our critic’s comprehension. Did he never hear of Pocock and 
Wyndham who, more than acentury ago, astonished civilized Europe 
by their deseription of the wonders of the valley lying at the foot of 
Mont Blanc? We have at hand no catalogue, from which we might quote a 
host of works by Englishmen, showing how taste has led them to explore, 
and experience has enabled them to descant on the wonders and the 
curiosities of the Alps: but at the moment, two or three occur to us 
—Latrobe’s ** Alpenstock,’”’ Brockedon’s ‘‘ Passes of the Alps,” Beat- 
tie’s ‘‘ Switzerland Illustrated,” an able and learned work by Profes- 
sor Forbes on Mont Blanc and its sirroundings, and Auldjo’s “* Ascent” 
of the same mountain. B.’s intimations in paragraphs 4 and 8 are 
therefore ludicrously childish, in reference to a people with whom a 
love of the picturesque and beautiful in Nature has grown to bea per- 
fect passion, whose landscape painters are unrivalled, whose poets 
have excelled those of all the world together in the truth and beauty 
of their descriptions of scenery, whose stately parks and charming cot- 
tages at home are the constant theme of foreign admiration,and whose 
selection of choice localities for residence abroad marks their footsteps 
in every country whereto they migrate. Did B.,if he prolonged his 
tour beyond his stumbling block of the Righi, see no Englishmen’s vil- 
las bordering the Lakes of Geneva or of Como, none on the slopes of 
Fiesole, none on the cliffs of Sorrento? What he means by “dogs in 
the manger” is by no means clear. Certainly if the English constitute 
two-thirds of the foreign travellers in Switzerland, they must engross 
two-thirds of the accommodation, despite the inconvenience to which 
Mr. B. may be subjected thereby; and as for their not enjoying them- 
selves, we need not discuss that point. The mistake made by this 
anonymous writer is in confounding ‘* Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Rob- 
inson,” the trio immortalised by Punch, with the mass of our country- 
men who roamthrough Europe. But it were needless to vindicate 
them further from the malice of so jaundiced a scribe. 

But before parting with him, we have two or three words to say, that 
concern himself; and we say them, not because he has abused the 
English and jested upon mountain enthusiasm. Writers “full as 
clever and ten times as hearty” have done both, over and over again ; 
and we have laughed with them, though kin to the one and sympathi- 
sing with the otlier. But B. lets the cloven foot of his own bad taste 
so clumsily peep out, that we cannot refrain from calling attention to 
it. Turn back, reader, if you please, to his fifth paragraph, and note 
how gravely he proffers his advice ; for although the general flippancy 
of the article might induce the belief that he spoke en badinage, the 
pervading self-satisfied chuckle contradicts the notion, and moreover 
the end in view is a serious one. ‘‘ No wise man,” quoth he, “ tempts 
the Alps except in the cooler part of the day.” Indeed! then how the 
plague do men get over their finest passes by daylight? for although 
three hours’ work may have tired B’s limbs and soured his temper, 
walks of 8, 10, or 12 hours are very common occurrences in that 
region, and essential for any one who pretends to know it. But B. 





and [amongst them looked and wondered, and admired ; and as I did 

80, the soft voice of one of the Anglo Saxon sisterhooc broke on my 

ears in the exclamation, ‘‘ how beautiful !—isn’t it just likea painting ?” 
B. 


For the convenience of reference, we have taken the liberty of num- 
bering B.’s paragraphs ; and must venture a remark at the very out- 
set on his sweeping denunciation of the Swiss. B. shows but slight 
knowledge of the history of Europe when he throws a slur upon their 
bravery. Their very existence as a Republic, and their fidelity to those 
whose cause they have espoused, should have made a Republican pen 
hesitate ere it broadly charged them with being nothing more than a 
set of venal exhibitors. That they levy contributions on travellers is 
true enough; true also that downright begging is common amongst 
them, in cases where there is no poverty to justify such a trade; and 
this is a fair subject of reproach, even though the temptation be strong: 
But it is positively false that they “fence round the feet of the Alps, 
and padlock little gates through which alone tie traveller is permitted 
to approach towards their summits.” We state this not on hearsay, 
nor on such experience as B.’s three hours’ excursion, but on observa- 
tion during repeated visits and lengthened pedestrian tours. The sum- 
mit of this very Righi is not fenced in at all, and if there be a gate held 
open by a tiny boy or girl, with bouquet. of Alpine flowers in hand, 
low down on the mountain where the short-cut pathway crosses private 
property, at least the gift of a few batzen is optional, and the poor 
German student and the indignant B. may equally pass scot. free. 
From the gentleman’s happy allusion to Barnum it might be presumed 
that his countrymen are altogether above and beyond such practices ; 
nor have we explored the United States so thoroughly as the country 
under present notice. And yet although the Swiss have not fenced in 
Mont Blanc, the Jungfrau, or even the Righi, B.’s countrymen have 
thus treated their portion of the greatest wonder of the world, of which 
by the way some of them wr ite and talk as though they had invented, 
or at least patented it. Has B. forgotten that Goat Island, lying be- 
tween the two great Falls of Niagara and affording the most varied 
views of its marvels, is only approached on payment ofa fee? A toll- 
gate is to be passed, and a Cerberus is to be appeased—the latter no 
warbling little damsel with her offering of strawberries and roses, but 
a grim recipient of the established price of entrance, just as methodical 
as any one you may meet on passing into Niblo’s Theatre. And is 
there no ‘ native Barnum” at the Natural Rock Bridge of Virginia, 
tempting his visitors to ascend and descend through mid air, cooped up 
in a cage-like contrivance, for the presumed purpose of scanning Na- 
ture’s handiwork more closely? Is there none ai the Catskill Falls, 
not only extorting money, but nicely graduating the volume of descend- 
ing fluid by the depth and availability of the beholder’s pocket? Pon- 
der over these things, O indignant B.! 


is not likely to be caught in a snow-storm on the Pragel or the 
Furea, the Ghemmi, or the Monte Moro. He could even forget, in his 
horror of mid-day heat, that sunset as well as sunrise from the Righi 
should have been chalked out for him by his guide, and that to loiter 
about the foot of the mountain “ until towards sunset” was really a 
very comical blunder. How well we can fancy the small fry of Weggis 
thrown into ecstacies of delight, and spurred on to unwonted tricks of 
extortion, by the sight of so uncommonly verdant a traveller. Verily, 
if Punch had illuminated their small understandings, they might have 
concluded that the illustrious B. must be Brown, or Jones, or Robinson, 
in propria persona. 

But this is not all. The greenhorn, who is so severe upon the asser- 
ted snobbism of his English fellow-pilgrims, would convey to his Amer- 
ican readers the impression that his own admiration of the scene 
before him at sunrise was marred by cockney impertinences. He would 
have them believe that even with ‘our coat collar over our ears”, he 
could not “realise the beauties of the prospect.” Now the culm or 
summit of the Righi is no such very limited a spot; and it is thereon 
perfectly easy to get out of the reach of any disagreeable or uncongenial 
babble. The items therefore which B has so graphically noted must 
have been noted of his own free choice, and not in consequence of the 
circumscribed space. It were easy to enlarge; but our readers will 
long ago have drawn their conclusion that B. is neither an Alpine 
traveller nor an admirer of Nature. We only wish for the sake of the 
Literary World that he had concocted a good humoured as well as a 
smart article to prove it, without unmistakeably writing himself down 
a cockney and a snob. 


——<——S>——_ _— 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT—PUBLIC MEZTING. 


A public meeting of British authors, publishers, printers, stationers, 
and others interested im the subject of copyright, was held yesterday 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the present anomalous state of the law relating to copyright, as 
recently interpreted in the Court of Error. The circular convening 
the meeting, set forth that “by this interpretation, which reverses 
several previous decisions, the claims of a non-resident foreign author 
to copyright in this country are allowed, although the English author 
is strictly excluded from the benefit of copyright in foreign countries. 
The unreciprocated privilege thus conferred on rs, if finally 
established, must, as will be shown, prove extremely prejudicial to the 
interests of British literature, in all its departments, whilst it removes 
every inducement to the acceptance of our proposed international copy- 
right act.” 

ir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., took the chair at half-past two 
o’clock. Mr. Henry G. Bonn acted as vice-chairman. Amongst the 
gentlemen on the platform were Mr. William Howitt, Mr. John Brit- 
ton, Mr. George Cruikshank, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. R. H. Horne, Mr. 
Henry Colburn, the Rev. Dr. Worthington, &c. 
Sir E. B. Lyrron, on taking the chair, said that the question for 





the consideration of which they had assembled was of the greatest im- 
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portance to all who had an interest in literary copyright. There 
might be gentlemen t who entertained views opposed to his upon 
the subject; but he would frankly state what his opinions were, and 
as soon as he should have taken his seat as chairman of the meeting, 
they would find that he was strictly impartial, The act of the 8th of 
Anne was that which gave the right in their works to authors; and as 
prima facie,a country could be supposed to make laws only for its own 
subjects, unless special reference were made to foreigners in an act, 
they were not supposed to be recognized by it. Now.as no such 
reference was made in the act of Anne, it had long been held that it 
applied only to British subjects. In 1822, the case of Boosey vs. Purday 
was decided by Baron Rolfe, (now Lord Cranworth,) who held that 
the act was only intended for the benefit of English authors; but re- 
cently the whole of that decision had been reversed by Lord Campbell, 
who held that foreigners who published their works, in the first in- 
stance, land, were entitled to the same advantage 45 native 
authors. That was a most important decision, coming as it did from 
Lord Campbell, a man who, to the highest legal reputation, added the 
character of a statesman and a man of letters. All that he (Sir E. B. 
Lytton) could say was, if that be the true state of the law, the sooner 
it is altered the better. But it appeared that Lord Campbell rather 
regarded the question according to his views of literary philosophy, 
or political economy, than adjudicated upon it as a judge. The only 
question was whether foreign books should be consigned only to single 


whetker they should be allowed to arrive through various channels, 
and be sold by a variety of publishers, at such prices as they could ob- 
tain. (Hear, hear.) Whea he was in Parliament some years ago, he 
placed upon the books the first notice of an act on international copy: 
right, and he did not withdraw the notice until the government ad 
undertaken to induce foreign governments to participate in their 
views. The well-known act of International Copyright was the result, 
by which England es to give to foreign authors of any State a 
copyright in their works in this country, provided the States to which 

the foreign authors belong give the same advantages to English authors 
within their territories. But hitherto, only a few of the German 
States had entered into the reciprocity. France and America, the two 
most important countries, had not as yet accepted the proffered terms. 

Still the question had made progress, and were it not for the recent 

construction that had been put upon the act of Anne, he had no doubt 
the arrangement would have been speedily accomplished. (Hear, 

hear.) Were that encouragement to learning which it was the object 

of Anne to accomplish, given by the establishment of the international 
copyright with America, our transatlantic consumers would be con- 

verted into our contributors from being our despoilers. He contended 

that concession was by no means the necessary progenitor of reciproci- 

ty. He did not agree with those who said, ‘ let this country do right, 

no matter what others may do.” He said it was the duty of the coun- 

try to protect the rights of its own subjects We had done what was 

fair and just in offering to America and other States protection to their 

writers, if they would give the same to ours, (hear, hear); and a great 

wrong was done to our authors by any construction of the law- which 

fostered and sanctioned the very States that most pertinaciously ad- 

hered to the policy which despoiled them. Were he an American, he 

would endeavour by all the means in his power to obtain an interna- 

tional copyright. He was anxious that our brethren over the great 

waters might find out that it was not worth their while to smuggle 

over English literature, and he was anxious that nothing but good 
feeling should pervade the discussion. Incidentally, this great question 

had become complicated by litigation between various private parties ; 
but he trusted that everything tending to personality wduld be 
avoided. Having paid some compliments to Messrs. Bohn, to the 
house of Murray, whom he styled the Medici of publishers, to Messrs. 

Bently, and others, the chairman expressed his regret that he differed 
in opinion from Messrs. Murray and Bently upon this question, and 

that he should be obliged to grieve over a judgment of Lord Campbell ; 

but, as chairman, he should hold himself for the remainder of the 
meeting aloof from all opinions. (The hon. chairman was loudly 

cheeret at the conclusion of his speech.) 

Mr. 11. G. Bohn moved a resolution to the effect ‘‘ that this meeting 
views with disapprobation the recent decision of the Court of Error re- 
versing the previous decision of the Court of Exchequer, and thereby 
declaring that foreign authors resident abroad are entitled to Britsh 
copyright, although subjects of a State which declines to avail itself of 
the International Copyright act. That such decisions, if finally estab- 
lished, must prove extremely prejudicial to the interests of British lit- 
erature in all itsd tments, whilst it removes a material inducement 
to the acceptance by foreign States of the International Copyright 
act.” Mr. Bohn went at agreat length into the history of the law, and 
the various actions and decisions to which it had given rise 

The Rev. Dr. Worthington seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Ernest Jones moved an amendment, and combated the arguments 
of thechairman. He, however, agreed that there ought to be an inter- 
national copyright, only objecting that the best mode of obtaining it 
was for England to be ne example. . 

r. Wilkes secon e amendment. ; 

s discussion ensued, in which Mr. Foggo, Mr. Colburn, Mr. Jeffries, 
(the defendant in the case of Boosey vs. Jeffries,) Mr. Novello, Mr. 
Cocks, Mr. Hyde Clark, and Mr. Vizetelly, took part; after which, the 
question having been put, the chairman declared the amendment lost, 
and the original resolution carried by show of hands. ‘ 

Mr. George Cruikshank moved the next resolution, recommending 
the formation of a society, and the collection of funds to obtain a revis- 
ion of the judgements or an alteration in the law. 

Mr. Mc Farlune seconded the rosolution, to which 

Mr. Henry Mayhew moved an amendment, which, after an appeal 
from the chairman, was withdrawn, and, after some rather warm dis- 
cussions, the original resolution agreed to. : 

Mr. Shepard moved, and Mr. Howitt seconded, a resolution, that an 
appeal should be made to the House of Lords against the decisions of 
the Court of Error in the case of Boosey vs. Jeffries, which was carried, 
and, thanks having been given to the chairman, the meeting separated. 
— Morning Chronicle, 2d inst. 
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LIBEL SUIT AGAINST THE BLACKWOODS. 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, WESTMINSTER, JUNE 13. 
HeusHam v. BLACKWOOD AND ANOTHER. 


In this case the plaintiff is a captain of militia, and the defendants are 
the publishers of Blackwood’s Magazine. The action was brought for 
@ libel published in the last December’s number of that publ cation.— 
The declaration—after stating in the usual form that the defendents, 
intending to injure the plaintiff, and to bring him into public scandal 
and disgrace, on the 1st of December, 1850, falsely and maliciously 

ublished of and concerning him, in a magazine called Blackwood's 

dinhurgh Magazine, a false, scandalous, malicious, and defamatory 
libel—then set out, from an article headed ‘‘ Modern State Trials,” the 
following paragraph :— 

“ We ourselves were present at a remarkable trial for duelling, about 18 or 20 

ears ago, at the Old Bailey, before the late excellent and very learned Baron 
Besley, on whicn occasion he also laid down the rule of law respecting duelling 
with uncompromising firmness and straightforwardness. This was tne case of 
Captain Helsham, who had shot Lieut. Crowther in a duel at Boulogne. Tnere 
were rumours of foul play having been practised, and a clergyman, the brother of 
d d, made str a-d persevering efforts to bring Cantain Helsham to 
trial. The latter continued for some time after the duel in France, though anxious 
to return to England, and after (as we have heard) taking the opinion of a well 
know counsel at the criminal bar, who advised him that he could not be tried in 
this country for a duel fought in a foreign country, not under the British Crown— 
he came to England, where he was instantly arrestel under the statute of 9th 
George IV., chap. 31st, sec. 7, which had been passed two or three years previ- 
ously—viz., in 1828—and must have altogether escaped the notice of the counsel 
in question. That act authorized the trial, in England, of any British subject 
charged with having commiited any snurder, or manslaughter abroad, whether 
within or without the British dominions, as if such crimes had been committed in 
England. Captain Helsham was admitted to bail, to meet the charge, and having 
duly surrendered, took his place at the bar of the Old Bailey, at 9 o'clock on a 
Saturday morning. He was a middle-aged man, of gentlemanly appearance, his 
features indicating great determination of character, but they wore an expression 
of manifest anxiety and apprehension as he eutered the doc, and, looking down, 
beheld immediately beneath him the brother of the man he hed sbot, and through 
whose ceaseless activity he was then placed on trial for his iife as a murderer. 
And he was to be tried by an uncompromising judge, stern and exact in adminis 
tering the law, and animated by a pure religious spirit, but withal thoroughly 
humane. Throughout the whale of that agitating day the prisoner stood firm as 
rock, sometimes his arms folded. A: thers his hand resting ou the bar; while 
his eyes were fixed intently on the judge. the witnesses, or the counsel. every 
now and then glancing with gloomy inquisitiveness at the jury and the judge His 
lips*Were from first to last firmly compressed. It was understood that the counsel 
for the prosecution were in possession of a damning piece of evidence—viz. that 
the prisoner had spent nearly the whole of the night immediately preceding the 
duel in practising pistol firing. However the fact might be, it nevertheless was 
not elicited at the trial, and probably the prisoner, who had been prepared for 





such evidence being 

favourable view of bis chances. As the case stood, however, it looked black 
enough to those who knew the law and the character of the judge who sat to ad- 
minister it. That venerable person began summing up wo the jury about 7 o'clock 
in the evening, and the scene cannot be effaced from our memory. The court was 
extremely crowded ; the lights burnt brightly, exhibiting anxious faces in every 
direction, but what a sisiking figure was the central one—that of the prisoner ! 
Immediately over his head was a micror, so placed as to reflect his face and 
figure vividly, especially to the jury. A few moments after the judge had com- 
menced the charge we observed the Ordinary of Newgate glide into court—the 
late Rev. Dr. Cotton—in full canonicals, and with flowing white hair, having a 


roduced, began, ou finding that it was not so, to rake a more 


picturesquely venerable and ominous appearance, and take his seat near to, but | 


a little behind, the judge. It was then usual for the Ordinary to be present at the 
close of capital cases, in order to add a s~lemn amen to the prayer with which the 
sentence of death concluded— That God would have mercy on the soul of the 
condmned.’ ‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ commenced Mr. Baron Bayley amid pro- 
found silence, ‘we have heard several times during the couse of this trial of the 
law of honour, but I will now tell you what is the 4 of the land, which is all 
that you and I have to do with. It is this—that if two persons go out with dead! 
weapons, intending to use them against each other, and do use them, and deat 
ensues, that is murder—wilful murder.’ He paused for a moment, as if to give 
the jury time to appreciate the dread significance of his opening. As soon as he 
had uttered the last two words Captain Helsham’s cheek was instantly blanched. 
We were eyeing him intently at the moment, and shall never oe it. He stood, 
however, with rigid erectness, gazing with mingled anger and fear at the judge, 
whom he felt to be uttering his death warrant, and after a while bent his eyes on 
the jury, from whom they wandered scarce a moment during that momentous 
summing up, one which with every word was !etting fall around him, as he must 
have felt, the curtain of death. ‘The law of honour,’ said the judge, towards the 
close of his charge, ‘ is an imposture—a wicked imposture—when set against the 
law of the lard and the law of God Almighty, claiming the right to take away 
human life. [ tell you, who sit there to discharge a sworn duty, that a fatal duel 
is a malicious homicide, and that is wilful murder.’ The jury retired to consider 
their verdict, and the judge at the same time quitted the court till his presence 
should be required again. Captain Helsham, however, continued standing at the 
bar almost motionless as a statue. After a prolonged absence of an hour ani forty 
minutes the jury returned into court. The prisoner eyed them as one by one they 
re-entered their box, with a solicitude dismal to behold, and the irrepressible quiv. 
ering of his upper lip indicated mortal agitation. The verdict, however, was 
‘ Not Guilty ;’ on which the prisoner heaved a heavy sigh, passed his hand slowly 
over his damp forehead, bowed slightly and rather sternly to the jury, and was 
then removed from the bar and released from custody. ‘When the verdict was a 
few minutes afterwards communicated to Baron Bayley, who hed remained in 
attendance in an adjoining room, he remarked gravely, ‘I did my duty; it is well 
for Captain Helsham that the verdict is as it is; bad it been the other way I 
should certainly have left him fur execution.’ In that case the duellist would 
have died on the gallows on the ensuing Monday morning.” 

The declaration then complained that by the publication of this libel 
his good name and reputation had been brought into public scandal 
and disgrace, and that he had been shunned and avoided by divers 
persons, and otherwise injured to his damage of £5,000. The defend- 
ants pleaded to this declaration that on the Ist of April, 1829, the 
plaintiff was engaged in a duel at Boulogne with one Joseph Crowther, 
whom he there mortally wounded with a pistol, and that the plaintiff 
**feloniously, wilfully, and of his malice aforethought, did kill and 
murder the said Joseph Crowther.” In another plea the defendants 
pleaded that the plaintiff was tried at the Old Bailey, on the 9th of 
October, 1880, before Sir John Bayley, Sir John Bernard Bosanquet 
and others, and that the plaintiff's case looked black enough to those 
who knew the law and the character of the judge; and that there ex- 
isted up to the period of the said trial rumours of foul play having been 
practised by the plaintiff in the said duel, and concluded with a justi- 
fication of the publication of the libel. The plaintiff replied that he 
had been tried for the said offence and acquitted, and that, therefore, 
the defendants ought not to be permitted to aver that he had felonious- 
ly killed and murdered the said Joseph Crowther. To this replication 
the defendants demurred on the ground that they were not estopped 
by the verdict of acquittal, they not being parties or priviles to the 
prosecution or indictment. 

Mr. Peacock, Q. C., Mr. Cowling, and Mr. Warren appeared for tne 
defendants in suyport of the demurrer; and Mr. Keane and Mr. Quain 
for the plaintiffs in support of the a. 

The learned counsel for the defendants contended that the replica- 
tion of acquittal was no estoppel to the plea charging him with being 
guilty of the offence; for although a man might be acquitted on a 
charge of forging a note, it did not follow that he could therefore re- 
cover on the note. The matters stated in the replication were res enter 
alias acta, and could form no ground of estoppel to the defendants. 
The verdict of acquittal was conclusive evidence of innocence so far as 
punishment for the crime was concerned, but not otherwise. The plea 
was then said to be bad, because it did not answer the whole declara- 
tion, as it left unanswered the accusation that the prisoner had spent 
nearly the whole night before the duel in practising pistol firing. But 
this was merely matter of evidence, tending to show that the plaintiff 
was guilty of murder. The Court could not try whether the duel was 
fair or not. 

The Lord Chief Justice.—The issue is net murder or no murder, but 
libel or no libel. 

Mr. Peacock. Was murder a worse crime because the murderer sat 
up all the previous night practising the weapons he was about to use? 
This averment in the declaration was, he submitted, merely evidence of 
the intent to murder. 

Mr. Justice Maule.—Malice is an essential ingredient of murder, and 
there might exist more malice than was necssary; but if that were 
averred, in order to support a justification, it must be proved. It 
—— not be sufficient only to justify so much as would constitute 
murder. 

The Chief Justice.—It was the laudable object of the said writer of 
the alleged libel to discourage duelling, and it would surely be a dread- 
ful thing in the Court to hold that it was no aggravation of the crime 
that the offender sat up the whole night practising his weapons. 

Mr. Justice Talfourd.—Had it been stated that he had secretly drawn 
the charge from his adversaries’ pistol, it would not have been more a 
murder, but it would have been matter of affirmation. 

Mr. Peacock.—If a man has been killed at a prizefight, we do not 
inquire on the trial of his antagonist whether he was trained before the 
fight or not. 

Mr. Justice Maule.—But we do whether or not he held a piece of 
lead in his hand to make his blows the heavier. Suppose the libel said 
in terms the plaintiff was a duellist, and not only so, but that he had 
fought several duels in a malicious, unfair, and ungentlemanly manner, 
would not that be an aggravation of the charge, and would it justify 
the libel to prove that he had fought a duel? 

Mr. Peacock.—The Court could not inquire whether a duel had 
been fairly fought or not, nor whether murder had or had not been 
committed in a gentemanlike manner. 

Mr. Justice Maule.—There was great difference, as every one knew, 
in these cases, and persons were sometimes convicted of murder, and 
yet, with the concurrence of everybody, the extreme penalty of the law 
was not visited upon them. Nobody said the French law was unfit for 
a civilized people because it allowed of verdicts of murder “ with ex- 
tenuating circumstances.” 

Mr. Peacock.—Suppose the libel to allege that the plaintiff had com- 
mitted an ungentlemanlike murder, could the judge leave it to the jury 
to determine that fact? 


had watched behind a hedge, as he had got his adversary to go there 
under « false pretence, and rushing out had stabbed him in the back, 
on a trial for the libel all these facts might be left to the jury. 

Mr. Peacock.—By discussing the question whether a duel was con- 
ducted in a fair and proper manner or not, the Court would hold out to 
the world that a duel might be legally conducted in a fair and proper 
manner. 

On behalf of the plaintiff the learned counsel contended that the plea 
was bad, and, if so, it was unnecessary to argue in support of the 
replication. 

he Lord Chief Justice, in delivering judgment, suid, the course the 
case had taken rendered it unnecessary for the Vourt to express any o- 
pinion as to the sufficiency of the replication, although the Court hada 
very strong opinion on that subject. The plea professed to justify the 
whole of the libel, and did not give a full answer toit. The substance 
of the libel was, that the plaintiff committed a murder under circum- 
stances of great aggravation ; and the justification was, that he com- 
mitted simple murder. The libel mentioned circumstances to show 
that there was not only malice conducing to the death of the deceased, 
but that murder was in the plaintiff's contemplation when he engaged 
in the duel. It would be doing a serious injury to public morals to 
hold that it made no difference in public estimation whether a duel had 


1 


j been fought unfairly or not. It was true that it would uot do for the 

Ccurt to countenance any such distinction on a trial for murder by 
duelling ; but a trial for libel, in making such a charge, was a different 
matter, and would be estimated differently by the public. On a trial 





for libel aggrevating circumstances, if such exist, must form part of 
the injury. As the plea professed to justify the whole libel, and did 
not do so, he thought the plaintiff entitled to judgment. 


The Lord Chief Justice.—But if the libel alleged that the plaintiff | 


July 19 
Mr. Justice Maule was of the same opinion. If a defendent 
a libel, he must justify everything in his plea, or it would not 
plea. If o crime was charged, it must be justified; if the 
charged with aggravating circumstances, the aggravatin 
ces must be justified; for, although in the present case the char @ 
ractising with pistols the night before would not make the jm ad 
egally a different murder, yet it would make the libel a worse libel ud 
Str. Justice Cresswell was of the same opinion. The plea did - 
justify the whole libel. It was urged in argument that the circu » 
, stance described as ‘a damning fatt’ was merely evidence to per ‘ 
| the principal offence imputed—namely, the crime of murder, and eve. 
fore that the plea substantially justified the libel But he thougy: 
that was not so, but that it must be treated as a separate and distin : 
matter, as tending to disparage the plaintiff's character beyond th 
principal offence charged. ad 

Mr. Justice Talfourd was of the same opinion. No one could doubt 
that in the mind of the writer of the article, at least, the matter of 
gravation made a considerable difference because he spoke of this 
circumstance as ‘* a damning piece of evidence,” and added that 7 
though no evidence was given of it ‘‘ the case looked black enough” 
without it. He thought, therefore, that this allegation ought to have 
been justified, and was of opinion that the plaintiff was entitled to th, 
judgment of the Court. . 

Mr. Peacock then prayed leave to amend the plea. 

Mr. Keane said, he would not oppose the application if the defead. 
ant would tender issue on any fact. The plaintiff was anxious to join 
issue on that which was the sting of the libel—the charge that the 
plaintiff had practised pistol shooting the whole night before the duel - 
although he protested, after the lapse of 20 years since his acquittal, 
being again put on his trial, as it were, for murder. The plaintiff had 
several grown up children who had drawn his attention to the article - 
and as this libel touched the honour and interests of his family his only 
object was to disprove an unfounded imputation. y 

Mr. Peacock said, the defendents had from the first tendered an am. 
ple apology. 

Mr. Keane said, the apology offered was not what the plaintiff could 
accept. 

Me. Peacock,—We offered that you should dictate the apology your- 
selves. 

Mr. Keane denied this, but stated that the plaintiff would be wi 
to accept any apology which any of their Lordships might dictate 

The Uhief Justice.—We cannot do that. 

Mr. Keane.—Or which any gentleman of the bar, named by your 
Lordships, might dictate. 

Mr. Justice Cresswell thought no apology could be so satisfactery to 
the plaintiff as that which might come voluntarily from the defendents 
and-which was not the result of dictation. x 

Mr. Justice Maule.—No doubt the publication gave the plaintiff very 
great pain, and no doubt the writer was not aware that at this period 
of time the subject of his narrative was in existence, and was yer 
sorry to have inflicted that pain. It certainly would be hard to put 
the plaintiff again on his trial on a matter so p Bee affecting his feel- 
ings and character after the lapse of so many years, and it would be 
far better to settle it by an apology. 

The Lord Chief Justice. —We will let the matter stand over till Mon- 
day, and in the meantime, no doubt, the parties could agree upon a 
satisfactory apology. 

The case was therefore adjourned ; the Court pronouncing no opinion 
whether it would allow leave io amend or not. i 
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By the following proceedings in the same case and Court, on the 16th 
ult., it will be seen that an apology has been accepted by the plaintiff, 
HELSHAM V. BLACKWOOD. 


In this case Mr. Peacock, Q.C., said, an apology has been proposed 
by the defendants to Captain Helsham, which was not quite satisfactory; 
but he was now prepared, on behalf of the defendents, to submit the 
following apology to Captain Helsham :— 

** We are ready on the part of Messrs. Blackwood, and the author of 
the article in question, to withdraw every imputation upon Captain 
Helsham of anything like unfairness with reference to the duel, and, in 
particular, to state, that having made inquiries relative to the expres- 
sions attributed to Baron Bayley, and the statement that Captain Hal- 
sham had practiced pistol firing previously to the duel, we believe that 
the statements in the article relative to them are unfounded.” 

The article having appeared without any malice, and without know- 
ing that Captain Helsham was in existance, the learned counsel hoped 
this apology would prove satisfactory. 

Mr. Keane said, he had seen the apology, and was prepared to advise 
Captain Helsham to accept it. The apology exhibited the talent and 
genius of the gentleman who was understood to be the author of the 
article. 

ye Court.—The defendents must pay the costs, and the matter is at 
an end. 





THE IRISH CENSUS. 


The Irish census will show a deficiency of above 2,000,000, as com- 
pared with the numbers which would have been attained this year had 
there been no interruption of the ordinary rate of increase. On the last 
three occasions of taking the census the numbers were,— 


In 1821 coos eee cece 6,801,827 
1831 wees cece cece 7,767,401 
1841 sees eves 8,175,124 


The report about to be published will show, in 1851, very little more 
than 6,500,000. The same report will also show a remarkable de- 
crease in the number of ‘* houses,” as compared with the number in 
the preceding census, and, of course, still greater as compared with 
the number which would have appeared now had the former rate of in- 
crease been maintained, 

The anticipations which we have recently expressed in our notice of 
the census of Great Britain will therefore be confirmed by the facts 
which have now to be officially reported. The most startling fact of 
the census will be, that whereas the ordinary law of increase, had it 
not been interrupted in its operation, would have shown progress at 
the rate of 6 per cent., the returns now made present instead, a de- 
crease of about 20 per cent., the decrease embracing above a quarter of 
the population which it was anticipated that Ireland would possess at 
the present time. 

That these anomalous phenomena may be properly accounted for and 
correctly appreciated, there are some considerations to be taken into 
the account, which it may not be the duty of the Irish Census Depart- 
ment to present for public consideration, but which it may be well to 
observe in connexion with the leading facts we now present, and which 
will be laid before country in detail. 

A considerable proportion of the deficiency about to be officially re- 
ported in the Irish population is attributable to the scarcity of food, 
to the sufferings of the poor from the want of fuel and shelter during 
inclement seasons, and to the scourge of the cholera, diarrhea, in- 
fluenza, and other epidemic and endemic diseases, which have been 
carrying on their destructive operation in that country with unusual 
| force during the last 10 years. While these causes will aid the in- 
quirer in reference to the deficient population generally, it will be 
seen that some of them will apply to particular localities in a manner 
highly suggestive to those who for the last 10 years have directed their 
attention to the way in which things have been managed in Ireland. 

The principal cause of deficiency, however, will not be found in 
these evils, but in the progress of emigration, affecting the popalation 
throughout the whole of the term under consideration, and during the 
last two or three years, as every one knows, at a rapidly increasing 
ratio. 

During the last 10 years the emigration from the United Kingdom 
has amounted to above 1,600,000, of which amount, as is well known, 
Ireland has furnished more than its natural proportion, sendirg out 
numbers by whose departure the country has been in some parts com- 
pletely draiued of its population. This fact is referred to for the pur- 
pose of noticing a feature it presents, and which, if it should not at 
first attract attention, ought to be considered, as it furnishes 4m 
element of importance in any calculations that may be made for ee 
purpose of accounting for the strange aspect which the Irish census . 
this year will present. It should be then observed, that the emigrants 
from Ireland generally are not the aged nor the very young, but per 
sons whose removal would in a few years sensibly affect the — 
increase of the population by the increase of births over deaths. othe 
necessary consequence has been, that great numbers of those poe’ in 
which would have been registered in Ireland have been registered ! 
the United States or the colonies, and many of themi. this eoantty 

If any attempts should be made hereafter to show how the — 
of the population from one country has affected the numbers 19 anot 4 
the fact referred to will be found of great importance, and it may 
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——_ 
proper that it should now be noticed, as illustrating another fact con. 
nected with the increase of the population of England during the last 
10 years. After making allowance for causes unfavourably affecting 
the English population, it appears that the natural increase im this 
country is not sufficient to account for the numbers we have reached, 
and that amount would not, we apprehend, be fully accounted for by 
the numbers of immigrants from Ireland. Our numbers, it will be 
found, have been augmented by a considerable quantity of Irish 
children who have had the misfortune, or the good fortune, to be born 
out of their own country. The same element will be found to apply 
very largely to the United States, and to have its influence on the vast 
increase which they have received during the last 10 years.— Times, 
3rd inst. 4 

Seir-actinc Musicat InstruMENTs.—On Saturday, the 21st ult., 
at St. Martin’s Hall, there was a private exhibition of the following 
new instruments—The “ Orchestrion,” the “ Chordaulodion,” ** Sym- 

onion,” and “Trumpet Automaton,” four self-acting instruments.— 

here was also exhibited the “‘ Harmonichord,” which is played upon 
like the organ with manuals and the pedals. Herr Kaufmann and his son, 
the inventors of the above instruments, are from Dresden, and for many 
years have been unremittingly occupied in perfecting their novel con- 
ceptions. The Orchestrion is the most picturesque in appearance, and 
most complete in its actions of the five instruments. It is a combina- 
tion of the brass and wood instruments ; for every one of its metallic 
and wooden tubes hes an eloquent —e, voice. The front of the 
lower portion of the case being opened, discovers the percussion instru- 
ments, the kettle and military drums, and triangle. The Orchestrion 
was invented by Herr Kaufmann, jun. ; it was five years before he had 
completed this marvellous mechanical contrivance, as a substitute for 
a full military orchestra—the tones of flutes, flageolets, clarionets, cor- 
nets, bugles, trumpets, bassoons, horns, oboes, trombones, drums, &c., 
being most successfully imitated. There can be no mistake—all the 
instruments actually emit sound, and are by no means decorative. — 
How the maker has so ingeniously contrived that the cylinders move 
with such mathematical exactitude, and that the supply of wind (of 
course, varying for each tube) should be so precisely regulated, is 
scarcely to be conceived even by the thoroughly initiated in matters of 
mechanics and acoustics, For instance, it is almost miraculous to hear 
the light and shade of this invisible instrumentation, to mark the just 
gradations of crescendo, diminuendo, and sforzando, besides the usual 
fortes and pianos. We never heard anything so perfectly astonishing 
as the finale of the ** Don Giovanni :” shutting one’s eyes, it seemed as 
if the famed vocal and orchestral forces of Costa were exclaiming at 
one time, with portentous effect, ‘‘Trema!” In the dance music, the 
three different times going on in the finale were observed with unerring 

recision, the mechanical agents doing what the lively artists will rare- 
yaccomplish—keep together. Nothing could be finer than the Corona- 
tion March from Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte.” Godfrey’s Coldstream 
band must look to their playing, for the Orchestrion is a formidable 
rival. 

Perhaps the most practical instrument for general purposes is the 
Harmonichord, deliciously soft and mellow in tone; it is in the form of 
an upright grand pianoforte, and it is stated that its action arises from 
the friction of a cylinder against wire strings. For small churches and 
chapels, and for a chamber organ, the harmonichord is most desirable. 
Herr Kaufmann and Fraulein Kaufmann played on it in turn with de- 
licacy and skill. 

Furstenau’s variations on themes from ‘‘ [i Flauto Magico,” of Mozart, 
on the Symphonion, was another triumph of mechanical skill, contain- 
ing flutes, piccolo, clarionets, cymbals, and drums, with pianoforte ac- 
companiment: the precision with which the chromatic scale, ascending 
and descending is attained, would dismay a Richardson or a Rémusat. 
The Chordaulodion comprises flute and string play. 

The Trumpet Automaton is a figure not unlike Mario in the ‘* Puri- 
tani,” with the instrument at its mouth. It was invented many years 
ago by Herr Kaufmann, and won the admiration of Carl Maria Von 

eber. What is most remarkable and inconceivable in this extraordi- 
nary piece of mechanism, is, that it produces double sounds of equal 
strength and purity, and flourishes in octaves, tierces, quints, &c., are 

heard. Perhaps this acoustic curiosity may supply some key to Vivier’s 
wondrous horn effects, certain notes accompanying particular chords. 
If this discovery should be established, that one instrument can do the 
same with equal perfection as two instruments, it may lead to something, 
as ° "ae intonation may surely effect what a piece of machinery 
ean do. 

We have as yet referred specially to the execution of each instra- 
ment, but the greatest marvel was when the Harmonichord, played by 
Herr Kaufmann, and the four mechanical instruments, all were heard 
at one time in a fantasia on our national melodies. This is truly a mi- 
racle, for sometimes one instrument is heard as a solo, and the other 
relieves it at the exact stand; then two go together, and finally all the 
works are in movement, keeping exact time, and each one having its 
special duty to perform. The triumph of mechanical ingenuity can no 
further go, and the visit of Herr Kaufmann and his son to this country 
will no doubt be patronised largely. Their difficulties must have been 
enormous; first, in the just ae of sound ; and, secondly, in its 
application by mechanical means. To construct such instruments with- 
out models, for they are quite original, the maker must be a musician, 
a mechanic, a mathematician, and a philosopher. 

The first public performance was on Tuesday, the 24th ult., the in- 
struments having been exhibited on the 11th ult. at Buckingham Palace 
before her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal family. On their 
way to this country, Herr Kaufmann and son gave concerts, with the 
greatest success, at Leipzick and Hamburg. 

There was to have been a second concert at St. Martin’s Hall, on the 
27th ult., but her Majesty having been pleased to command a second 
performance, at Buckingham Palace, on the morning of that day, the 
entertainment was postponed to last Monday. 








Personat-MeritT Surrrace.—We understand, on reasonably good 
authority, that the measure which Lord John Russell proposes to intro- 
duce next year for the extension of the parliamentary franchise will 
recognize educational and literary standing—apart from all other con- 
siderations—as electoral qualifications. Surely the common-sense view 
of the question points at once to persons so intellectually certificated 
as precisely those best fitted to take this indirect part in the govern- 
ment of the communities among whom they live. What is needed in 
all constitutional countries is, the best representation of the intelli- 

ence that can be obtained; but hitherto the problem how to get intel- 

ect represented in the national councils has been very imperfectly re- 
solved in England. Why should money be made the test of intelligence, 
when it is open to be tested by itself? Obviously fallacious as to the- 
ory, the present system is monstrously erroneous when reduced to 
practice. Ina country like this, a ten-pound rental is a test neither 
of property nor of education. In London especially some of the very 

t classes in both respects are shut out from the exercise of a right 
of voting—some of the least worthy enjoy it. Thousands of auhors, 
artists, barristers, and other professional men are not permitted to ex- 
ercise this important civil right,—which is not denied to the lowest 
class of lodging-house keepers. The man who lives in furnished rooms 
—though he may have written an epic poem ora great history,— 
though he may have carried away the highest honours of his Univer- 
sity, and though his name may stand on the rolls of half the learned 

leties in Europe—is not i to add the approval of his voice 
to that of the elector who cleans his boots or dresses his hair! This is 
4n anomaly so serious, that it would be wonderful if any Minister could 
think of reforming the electoral constituency without taking measures 
to bring these important classes into the possession of this great civil 
Tight. For the higher grades of intelligence and social position, the 
new arrangements could be easily introduced. A clause which should 
Confer on a 1 members of Colleges, Inns of Court, learned Societies, Sci- 
entific Associations, Literary, Artistic, and other Corporations, now 
existing or to be hereafter founded, a defined character,—on all per- 


_ who have obtained scholastic or literary honours, heads of schools, 
iploma- 


; ed teachers, professional men, such as surgeons, solicitors, of- 
ers of the army or navy, civil and military engineers,—and on all 
Persons employed in the civil service of the State, a right to be imme- 
1ately inscribed on the voting lists—as is the case, we believe, in Bel- 
grum—would effect the change quietly, easily and quickly. Beneath 
a organized bodies—if the education claim shall be allowed to de. 
cend still lower—it would be more difficult to apply the tests of intel- 
arr and the trouble of applying them would fall more directly on 
wanhae: Had we a national system of instruction the difficulty 
we e slight. The examiner’s mere certificate of proficiency would 
h very case become the scholar’s electoral qualification on attaining 
ise of twenty-one. Even with our present machinery we think 
bag a & certain extent practicable. Wedo not presume that Lord 
the tt ep means to attempt more than the political emancipation of 
igher classes of literary and learned persons ; but while the sub- 





ject is under consideration in the Cabinet changes of view may arise 
which would lead to an inquiry whether it may not be better to adopt 
a larger basis for the contemplated changes.—Atheneum. 





Wesr Inpra Corron.—The vessel Landdrast Lortkin, belonging to 
Hanover, which has arrived at London from St. Vincent’s, nas brought 
81 bales of cotten, as a portion of her cargo, vr =P to order; and 
the vessel Vesta from Barbadoes, has brought 4 bales of cotton, as part 
of her cargo. We have recently noticed some importations of cotton 
from Demerara, and these arrivals from some other of the British West 
India islands are not without interest or importance.— London paper. 


Tue Lapy Goptva Procession at Coventry.—This ancient trien- 
nial celebration took place yesterday, and was conducted with unusual 
splendour, a circumstance to which the favourable state of the weather 
very materially contributed. It was calculated that there were more 
than 60,000 persons present, there being, it was believed, at least 
30,000 strangers in the town. The procession itself was not far short 
ofa mile in length. A large number of persons arrived by the special 
train from London, and about 8,000 left the station at Birmingham for 
Coventry in the course of the morning.— London paper, 25th ult. 





IncrusTaTion 1n BorLers.—Dr. Babbington, of London, has taken 
out a patent for preventing incrustation by voltaic agency. For iron 
boilers he recommends a plate of zinc, 160z. the square foot, to be at- 
tached to one of its edges by solder to the interior of the boiler; 
and both sides of the plates being left exposed to the action of the iron 
and water, voltaic agency thus excited is said to have the desired effect. 
For large boilers, two, three, or more plates may be used, as necess- 
ary. 





ConTINENTAL SraristTics.—With reference to @ statement on the 
above subject which appeared in the d/bion of July 5, it may not be un- 
necessary to point out that the square miles mentioned in it are Ger- 
man square miles. Thus France has 9,748 square miles allotted to 
her, whereas her area in English square miles is abeut 209,000. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 137, gy C.H. 8, 


BLACK. 


“en 

















WHITE, 
White to play, and checkmate in two moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 136. 


White. Black. 
LPwQBs5 B or P moves 
2. K to Kt 2 B or P moves 
3. KtoB3 B or P moves 
4. Bto Q4checkmates. | 





Tue Great Cuess TouRNAMENT.—The accounts of this event are 
so confused that we can but give two paragraphs, from London pa- 
pers of the 28th ult. and 4th inst. respectively, and leave readers to 
draw their own conclusions. The former of the two was partly anti- 
cipated in the .d/bion of last week. 


“The third series of these games is now at anend. On Wednesday 
Mr. Staunton resumed his contest with Herr Anderssen, and in the 
evening, after a severe struggle of eight hours, during the whole of 
which the attack was kept up with great vigour by the German, Mr. 
Staunton proposed to defer the conclusion till yesterday (Friday).— 
The game was then renewed, and, after a short contest, Herr Anderssen 
was the victor, having won four games, and lost only one. Herr And- 
derssen has thus established his claim to rank among the first players 
of Europe, since, in this tournament, he has defeated in succession three 
chess players of great reputation—M. Kieseritzki, of the Paris Club; 
Herr Szen, of Pesth; and Mr. Staunton. He has still to contend with 
Mr. Wyvill, with whom, we believe, he will commence playing on Mon- 
day. The latter gentleman gained yesterday his seventh and deciding 

ame of Mr. Williams, the result of the play being—Wyvil, 4; Wil- 

iams, 3.” 


**For some days there was a pause in the contest. The first three se- 
ries of games being ended, the players rested awile from their exertions. 
This week, however, the fourth and concluding series of games began. 
In the first game between Herr Anderssen and Mr. Wyvill, the former 
was victorious, haying obtained an advantage at an early period of the 
game, which he maintained till the close, winning in fine style. Inthe 
second game Mr. Wyvill-had the advantage in a slight degree, but not 
sufficient to decide the victory, and after an animated contest the game 
wasdrawn. The players continue the struggle to-day. Mr. Staunton 
commenced his match with Mr. Williams yesterday morning, and after 
@ very fine and well contested game, fortune or superior skill decided 
in favour of Mr. Williams. He has thus gained the first game, but 
with a veteran player like his antagonist he will need all his skill and 
coolness to obtain the victory.” 


Scanian. cnieeenneel 


CoMPLIMENT TO THE LIVING, IN PLACE OF THE Deav.—The fol- 
lowing obituary notice, extracted from the London Daily ews, was in 
type before we noticed the contradiction of its report given subsequent- 
ly in the same paper. As a tribute to worth, it may, thus guarded, be 
put into circulation. 


One oF THE CHEERYBLE Brotuers.—Mr. Daniel Grant, of the well-known 
firm of Grant, Brothers, Manchester, expired on Thursday, the 12th ult., at his 
residence at Ramsbottom, near Bury, having survived his elder brother William 
only five years. There were originally four brothers, who left the Highlands of 
Scotland with their father to try their fortunes in the manufacturing districts. 
William, the elder brother, was apprenticed to a calico printer and dyer, near 
Bury, and afterwards took the business of the Peel’s, at Ramsbottom, subsequently 
receiving his brothers into partnership. Everything they engaged in went ex- 
ceedingly prosperous with them, and they were euabled in a few years to purchase 
the works they at first only rented. Their benevolence was known throughoat 
the manufacturing districts, as well as their great wealth, and it was an oft quoted 
remark of the elder brother’s “thatthe more money they gave away the more 
they made.’’ Those who have visited Ramsbottom, situated in a beautiful part 
of the vale of the Irweil, a few miles only from the birthplace of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, will have noticed a tower on the bleak summit of the hills which 
form the northern side of this valley. _It is said to mark the spot where the elder 
brother and his father sat down to rest on their first arrival in the neighbourhood 
from the Highlands, more than half a century ago, with a drove of cattle, and the 
old man, who struck with the beauty om luxuriance of the vale beneath, ex. 
claimed, ** Oh, Willie, here’s a heaven on earth 1’’ lived to see the broad fertile 
lands he had admired so much the property of his son (then only fourteen years 
old), and to live with him in a handsome mansion erected upon it. The only sur- 
viving son is Mr. John Grant, of Broadbottom, near Mottram.—[It may be interes- 
ting to remind the public that Daniel Grant, of Manchester, was the original of 
one of those Brothers Cheeryble whose benevolence has been so beautifully cele- 
brated by Charles Dickens in his “Nicholas Nickleby.”’] 


Appointments. 


Mr. Charles Livfo to be H.M, Cons at Wiborg, in Rassis, in the room of Mr 
Mareus Wri resigned.—Mr. A, M'Crae to be Chief Postinaster for the colony 
of Victoria, Port Philip —Mr. John Daly to be Administrator-Genera! of the: 
Supreme Court in British Guiana.—Stepben Rice, Esq., to be a member of the: 
Executive Council of Prince Edward’s Island.—Augustus Louis, Esq,, to be 
member of Council at the Mauritius —Thomas Hutton and Francis Swanzey, 
Esqrs., to be members of the Legislative Council at thie Gold Coast.—The Scotch 
law appointments, rumoured last week, have taken place. 


Army. 


Orrick OF ORDNANCE, June 30.—Royal Regiment of Artillery.—Gentlemem 
Cadets to be Second Lieutenants; C C Teesdale, v Parkin, prom; J Lyons, v 
Johnston, prom ; C E Torriano, v Field, prom; J T B Brown, v Bradshaw, prom; 
C J Tyler, v J M Campbell, prom; GJ Smart, v French, prom; R W G Leo- 
nard, v Sir W Johnson, Bart, prom; H N Eden, vSeymour, prom; A W A Ogil- 
vie, v F Miller, prom; R H Newbolt, v Haig, prom; T Mahon, v Oweu prom ; 
C E Stirling, v Milman, prom; W Carey, v Boyle, prom. 

Corps oF RoyaL ENGINEERS.—Gentlemen Cade*s to be Sécond Lieutenants ; 
C N Martin, v Clarke, prom, F E Pratt, v Bainbridge, prom, 

Troops FoR THE CApe.—Although not the first on the roster for foreign ser- 
vice, the 2d Battalion, 60th Rifles, has been ordered to embark for the Cape, Sir 
Harry Smith having specially requested that a Rifle Corps might be sent out. 
The authorities at tue Horse Guards have also forwarded instructions to Madras 
and the Mauritius for the embarkation of the 51st Light Infantry, and the Reserve 
Battalion, 12th Regiment, for the colony, should Sir arry Smith consider that he 
requires further reinforcements to act on the offensive against the Kafirs. 


Navp. 


ApMIRALTY, Jane 26 —Corps of Royal Marines,—Gentlemen Cadets C F Da 
ly, and W Sanders to be Second Lieutenants, 

Promotions —Lieut Willoughby J. Lake, late flag-lieutenant to Rear Admiral 
Fanshawe, C.B., on the coast of Africa, bas been promoted to the rank of com- 
mander on the oe | down of the admiral’s flag— Mates J H Bushnell, M 8S L 
Peile, J G Boileau, T N Underwood, T H Greer, B B Pearse, J Cgrnegio, and E 
Madden, all the seniors in successicn, from Jan. 1 to March 20,1 49, have been 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Vice- Admiral the Hon. Joceline Percy, C.B., who has suc- 
ceeded Vice-Admiral the Hon. G. Elliot, C.B., as Commander-in-Chief at Sheer- 
ness, has ——— Capt. G. Rodney Mundy to be his flag-captain, and be has 
hoisted his flag on board the London, 92, —- at that port.—To the Queen, 
110, flag-ship in the Mediterranean, Commr. W. F. Burdett, v Douglas, invalided. 
—Commander W. F. Feard, late of the Prince Regent, 90, to command the Ex- 
press, 6, at Devonport—Commander Alan H. Gardner to command the Water- 
witch, 8, at Chatham.— Lieutenants A. Butler, and W. G. Scovell, to the Express ; 
R. Berrington, G. A. Pidcock, and J. W. Jervis, to the 7'rafalgar, 120, at Sheer- 
ness; H. M. Elliott, and G. Gray to the Waterwich ; W. K. Joliffe to command 
the Myrmidon, iron steamer, at Woolwich.—Pay masters and Pursers J. H. Cook 
to the London, 92, flag-ship, Sheerness; J.D. Parminter to the E.cpress.—Sur- 

eons E. Heath, to the Firebrand steam-frigate, Mediterranean ; J. Henderson, to 
the Waterwitch ; J. Niven, tothe Express ; T. EB. Ring, to the London. 

The Trafalgar, 120, Captain Stopford, is ordered from Sheerness to Ports- 
mouth, to fill up her full complement (1,000) for the Mediterranean. 

Tue CoMMAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.—The rt that Admiral Dundas 
is to take the first command in the Mediterranean is said tobe unfounded Kear- 
Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, at present Minister at Stockholm, is stated to be the 
fortunate rival of Admiral Dundas. Admiral Harvey, superintendent of Malta 
Dockyard, being senior to Sir Edmund Lyons, will probably be appointed to the 
command in the Brazils, Sir John Stirling obtaining the command at Malta vacated 
by Admiral Harvey. 








@vituary. 


Tue Eart oF DeRrty.—This noblemav, by whose death Lord Stanley the 
well-known Prutectionist leader becomes the head of his house, and his son, 
known here recently as Mr. Stanley b Lord Stanley, died at Knowsley 
Park, on the 30th ult. He was the son of the 12th Earl, by the only daughter of 
the sixth Duke of Hamilton. He was born on the 2ist of April, 1775, and married 
in the domestic chapel at Knowsley on the 30th of June, 1798, to his cousin, the 
second daughter of the Rev. Geoffrey Hornby, In the year 1796 the deceased 
Peer was elected member for Preston, which boreugh he continued to represent 
for 14 years. | been then returned for Lancashire, he held the representa- 
tion of that county till the passing of the Reform Act. After holding a seat in the 
House of Commons for upwards of 34 years, he was called to the Upper House, 





during his father’s lifetime, by the title of Baron Stanley of Bickerstaffe. His 
father dying in October, 1834, he became 13th Barl of The noble Earl 
just deceased was well remembered as an efficient member of the House of Com- 


and most amiable 


mon, as a man of very sound understanding, of high character, 
bridge in 1795, and was chosen a Knight 


disposition. He dated M.A. at Cam! 
of the Garter on the 17th of April, 1839. 


Tue Richt Hon. WitLiamM Sesricut Lascesrtes, M.P.—lIt is with deep 
regret we have to record the death of the Right Hon. W. 8. Lascelles, M.P.. Con- 
troller of the Queen’s Household, who died un the Ist inst. at his residence, at 
Campden-hill, Kensington. The d d was d son of the late, and brother 
of the present, Earl of Harewood, and married Lady Caroline Howard, eldest 
daughter of the late, and sister of the present, Earl of Carlisle, by whom he leaves 
a numerous issue. The right hon. gentleman r mted Wakefield in several 
Parliaments, and was at the last general election returned for Knaresborough, 
which seat becomes vacant by his demise. Latterly the right hon. tleman was 
a constant supporter of the present Government, and soon after Lord John Russell’s 
advent to office was made Controller of Her Majesty’stHousehold. 


Mr. Dyce Sompre.—The lovers of the marvellous and the lovers of the scen- 
dalous will regret to learn the death, which took place on Tuesday evening, (the 
1st inst.) at his apartments in Davies-street, of Mr. Dyce Sombre, a gentleman 
whose strange career in Europe, with his not less marvellous antecedents in the 
East, have furnished so many a piquant subject of conversation and conjecture. 
He appeared in this country, we think, about a dozen years ago, bringing with 
him a reputation, not ill-founded, of almost fabulous wealth, and said to be—al- 
though of Eurupean blood by the father’s side—thorough! an Oriental in edaca- 
tion, customs of life, and manners of thought. His ania attracted much notice. 
He became one of the féted lions of the season, and altimately married, in 1840, 
Mary Anne, daughter of the Earl St. Vincent. A separation soon took place, and 
the legal proceedings consequent upon this ill-starred marriage—followed by those 
adopted for the purpose of establishing Mr. Dyce Sombre’s lunacy—were long 
matters of public talk and universal notoriety. ‘Into either branch of the multita- 
dinous details in question this is certainly nut che time to enter ; suffice it to say 
that the deceased gentleman, even laying aside his alleged lunacy, was not—what- 
ever were his feelings and opinions, and whatever were his actions—fairly amen- 
able to the standard of European ee y Born and educated—or rather not 
educated—in a state of false and depraved Oriental semi-civilization, into which 
entered, in no inconsiderable degree, the worst vices of the Western world, Mr. 
Sombre was unhappily induced to change the moral and physical atmosphere in 
which he liad been bronght up for a new sphere, to which he had neither the mental 
vigour nor the mental pawn to adapt himself. A man of stronger mind might 
pony have worked himself clear of the barbarisms and pollations with which 

e had been surrounded. Mr. Sombre, however, was not so gifted, and his life in 


England was such as to afford abundant matter for the gratification of the strong- 
est appetite for the raciest s 


ies of gossip. His attempt to enter public life was 
seconded by the worthy and enlightened electors of Sudbury, who sent him to 
Parliament, from whence, however, he was speedily ejected on petition—the 
borough being soon afterwards, mainly in consequence of proceedings at that elec. 
tion, disfranchised. For the last few years Mr. Sombre has resided on the Con- 
tinent, to escape the effects of the decision of the Cuurt of Chancery in his case—a 
decision which he had come over to petition against when he was seized with his 
fatal illness. 

The deceased was understood to be the son of a German adventurer in India, 
of the name of § , who d the late-Begum Oomroo. All manner of 
wild and scandalous stories are afloat as to the life of this woman and the death 
of her husband. It seems not to be quite certaits whether Mr. Dyce Sombre was 
the real or only the adopted child ; but, be that as it may, upon the death of his 
‘father, the Begum transferred her maternal affections, such as they were, to the 
son of the German who was educated, it is said, by a Protestant clergyman, al- 
though the old lady herself by turns professed herself a Catholic and a 
—having actually built a cathedral and a mosque, with the intention of having two 
strings to her bow. After her demise Mr. Dyce Sombre came to Europe, and 
first made himself remarkable, in Italy, by the extraordinary black marble monu- 
ment which he caused to be executed and sent to India in memory of his bene- 
factress. His subsequent life in England has already been noticed. In conse- 
quence of his death in a state of lunacy his money in the funds, railway shares, 
and other property, of the annual value of 11,000/., will become divisible between 
Captain Troup and General Soldroli, the husbands of his two sisters, who are next 
of kin. An additional sum, producing 4,000/. a year, will also fall to their families 
on the death of Mrs. Dyce Sombre.— Chronicle. 


At Sidmouth, Devon, aged 80, Sir George Smith Gibbes, M.D., for many years 
Physician extraordinary to Queen Charlotte.—In his 67th year, Col. Story, for- 
merly of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, and an old Per lar campaigner.—In London, 
Major Soden, 2nd West India Regt.--At Fernhill, Torquay, Monckton Hall, Esq., 
late of H. M. 23th Regiment, aged 81.—At Naples, the Hon. Richard Keppel 
Craven.—At St. Helena, of fever, A. Murray Coventry, of H:M.S. Wolverine, 
great grandson of the sixth Earl of Coventry.—In consequence of the loss of the 
ship Sovereign, on her passage from Halifax, Nova Scotia, Henry Fisher, Esq, 
38th Regiment, son of Commander John Fisher, R.N., aged 23.—In Dublin, aged 
80, Major General R. H. Birch, Colonel Commandant of the Royal Artillery. 

Peter Harmony, Esq@.—This gentieman, one of the oldest-standing, most 
respected, and wealthiest of the merchants of New York, died in this city on Sa- 
turday last, after a very short illness. Mr. Harmony had but recently arrived 
from Cadiz, where of late years he had fixed his residence. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


SUMMER READING. 


FRESH GLEANINGS -By Ik Marvet. 1 vol. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR “ Ne 
“* He has a wonderfal talent for telli Latinas in 0 ple in a pleasant way, and his lively pages are 





in travel P 
°c dips bl pen inn hia own heart. and i flows with delicious feeing and pathos that 
is as rare in most popular literature as it is exquisite. —|N. Y.Tribune. | 


Wiuis’s (N. P.) HURRY-GRAPHS. 1 vol. 12mo.—2d edition. 
Pi st the book for travelers by Railroad and S| at this season. The volume 
al ra of scenery, and admirable of manners caught living as 
eaiks eas som is iW, all-sorts of enticements. Even the dusty road-side 
grows serena the touches of Willie's b he ny TD ;and when we come 
the mountain and lake, it is like revelling in all the fragrant odours of Paradise.” —{Har- 
per’s Monthly Mag.| 
McConnev’s (J. L.) THE GLENNS. A Family History. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“« His iy managed, so as to interest without unnatural, and his fi 
play Fey, aod cativted tame’ fonda charm to tals bok wEich te reader wiil il ind 


Heavtey’s (J. T.) Adirondack, or Life in the Woods. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Heap.ey’s(J.T.) Sketches and Rambles. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Owl Creek Letters—by W., in 1 vol. 12mo. 
Wiuis’s (N. P.) Rural Letters, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 4th edition. 
Wiuis’s (N. P.) People I have met. 1 vol. 12mo. 3d. edition. 
Wi.is’s (N. P.) Life Here and There. 1 vol. 12mo. 2d. edition. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

36 Park Row and 145 Nassau-street. 





CHOICE BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S ALHAMBRA. Author's revised edition, with large additions. 


ROMANCE DUST, &c. By Dr. Mayo, author of “ Kaloolah.” &c. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 


Se OF FLORIDA. By Theo. Irving. Author's .revised edition. 12mo. 
0 


SECOND LOVE. By Martha Martell. 12mo. cloth, 87 cents. 
Tai*™ WIDE WORLD. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 4fh edition, 2 vols. 12iae. cloth 


MRS, COWDEN CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. With engravings on 
steel ; 25 cents each. 


FADETTE. From the French. By Miss Hays. 12mo.75 cents. 
MISS COOPER’S RURAL HOURS. 4th edition, with Index. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
FENIMORE COOPER’S CHOIGE WORKS. Author's revised edition, cloth, $1 25. 


PARA; OR ADVE Eye Rue ON THE SHORES UF THE AMAZON. By J. E. Warren, 
Esq. 12mov, cloth, 75 cen’ 


TRENTON FALLS, PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE. By N. P. Willle; with 
engravings. 12mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


BRYANT’S LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. New edition, 12mo. civth, $1 25. 
BAYARD TAYLOR’S ELDORADO, New edition. 1 vol. cloth, $1 25. 

THE COMPANION; or AFTER DINNER TABLE TALK. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 
THE HOME. By Misa Bremer. Revised edition. 12mo. cloth. $1. 





For LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. 
Comstock, — Steamship will = with the Mails for Europe, positively, on 
Saturday, the 19th July, ati2 “clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 
No berth secured until paid for, 
All letters and papers must page through the Post Office. 
Wor freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, July 17th. 
The Steamer PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 2d, August. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT. 
FOR SALE, soot Acres of Choice Lands, beautifully situated on the Lavacca 
,T 
RIVER ABOUNDS WITH FISH, and is cose’, —_ = fowl. The land is 
admirably rn and cattle 


fertile, and adapted for sugar, cotton, to! 


3 
also for the nM Deorasd ell kit sof in abuod 
grape. e, —— | wh Kf ‘some mn abundance, and 


fronts on the 
aod fifteen above Lavacca, the of 








with the Navidad, ten miles below Texima, 
pment. There is a constant interccurse by water, 
steamboat communication with New Orleans 

forty or fifty farma of 100 acres each, weaies leaving a sits 

for a town. 000; half may remain on edwin hand i fo x per cent. for five 

years. A beautiful fresh water lake, well stocked with fish and fowl a the property. 

Apply to C. W. BARTLETT, Albion Office, 8 Barcla, coca er © 
ANTHONY J. BLEEC R, Broad street. 





PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY'S seein Ana 


storing, fs preg beautifying hair, eradi- 
cating ran ine disoanet of the — glands, ~~ muscles ; Dn 
bruises, 8) t n ascertained experiment that '8 Trico- 
Sherous has me ihe be Mong ret & aan Loa a teon an 
all the 


From the Editor of _ New York my ey April 3, 1851: pin be ey | Alex. C. Ba 4 
Tric eenarens | is not o ost useful pi on for —— 
hair in a beautiful 1 condion, witch PF p> ae our sation. tis recommended b some 
of — aes chemists and has been extensively and successfully u in all 

it indlapensuble a toilet and ee recommend it 
from t drug, \ 
price at Prof. pesry’s Office, 137 ender 


3 You have 


Ton L ion to use my name as having 
Y rous 
great utilit a. 


x dressing the hair. I have always 


bead atwaya comfortable sad 5 to the amazement of my 
friends and acquaintances, iy ound ite fies the most general satisfaction. 
Please to send three bottles by who will pay y' ATHARINE NELSON. 


Copy of aletter from G. V. M. 

New Y Sept. 22, 1850.—Prof. Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 
scalp ofa Sener eee fate, for the last sixteen yours, and durin: 

that period I nave had the advice fame Ot See panes casinont phy physiciaus, and have tried a 


by a friend to Tricopherous. I 80, a8 a last resort, and to m 
gai ficaton, fut myself cured in about two months. Such wae the violence of th the te. 
order that at times I was partially blind. 


Respectfully yours, G. V.M. Rapevye. 
Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 


bottles, 25 cents, at the principal office. + Broadway, New York, and 
by tha prepa ie chandane throughout the United States and Canada.” 





AYSBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
F COUGH, GROUP UST EMA and CONSUMPTION, 


In offe to the community this celebrated remedy for diseases of the throat an 
pang ti hot our rah to the wih the iv or beat of the Bone gh 
before them the pag om ang some of the evidences of its success, 
from which they can ae rats eh ‘e siucerely pledge ve to make no 
wild assertions or false efficacy, nor will w to 

ee teceh eters by Fy onl'we' licit an inquiry fi " rn wo 2 blish, 

proofs are yd ~~ 4 an iry from the public into all we 
ft cote a ae relisble le, and the meodichae worthy their best 


From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, Bowdoin College. 
eae: 8 Otnged snow Lm eye spt of rake aration, until 1 had an opportunit; 
witnessing its in my own of my fi weil e 
en ehigh @ Lavoe of satiafaction, in’ cases both of adults end 


I have found it, as its ingredients show, @ powerful remedy for colds, and coughs, and 
PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 


S 


Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1847. 

From an O the Hamilton Tras 

Dr. J.C. Ayer,—I have been cured of the worst y= I ever had in my life, by your 
** Cherry P: » and never fail, when I have eeaeran ty, of recommending it to others, 


Yours, respectfully, 
‘ 8° p. EMERSON. 


Read the following, an@ see if this medicine is worth atrial. This patient had beoome 
very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeabl} distinctj:— 


United States Hotel, Sarno eae t 


at J.C. ms of aciied ,—Sir: I have been afflicted with a painful affection of the bangs, and all the 
eS ee for more than a year. 1 could find no medicine that 

a yok commenced the use of your “Cherry Pectoral,” which gave 

wel ech my gaining my strength ti my health is well nigh 


While using r medicine, I had the gratification of curing t my reverend friend 
> Traman, at Sumpter District, whe had been suspended fro: his akrochial duties by 


Timve pleasure in corcttting these to 
BE fee et oy 


J. F. ALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES GC. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


p= 3 cee hm hoe cmount from 21. upwards, which willbe cashed at ANY Bark 


Also Packaces or Every Descairtion, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


wy Pant or Evurere, 
BOEARON, 0 SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Exrasss, 
Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET 


Small perecte. will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of eveRY STEAMER 
so Euro Apli2. lyr. 


he Tye Atvion. 











ys ISA — =: ALL THINGS, ani the eakues, BROTHERS, 29 Lud. 


La the ac e summer, Ee be no unmindful that t 
Lf that pre-eminence by selling the best articles, having 
ice their patrous the most assiduous attention, combined with 
ny. Kies invite every stranger in Toutes to inveatigate their unequalled collection 
of clown suiiable not op!’ for the present season, but to the appruaching summer, 
= thetr system of charging separately for cloth from the 
making and trimming, has 1, =r unbounded 
The Seetpaede stock for the present season embraces everything that : kill and capital 
Grese-costs, 18s. 64. tw Se. ; extra Sax to 42s., frock coats 3s. extra; ~~ 
amy Liamecluth paletots, sleeves &c lined with vik 2 24s. (this coat can be worn eit 
by ey or over coat); Alpacca conta 7s. to 128.; cashmere, 14s. to 208.; the Oxonian pot 
colour, 16s. 6d. to S0s.; trousers 8s. to 16s. ; : quilting =, 3s. ; Alpaca 5a 
‘aiterns, table of pric e of fashions, guide to se) 
gentleman can prices, pla is own orders ; and schedules for the taforeation of those re- 
pow A ay vem military or emigrant’s outfits are sent to all parts of the kingdom, free of 
expense. 
SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the Old Bailey, » Lente, abe: 
D 


y means of which 








July 19 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co, 
(THE UNITED STATES MAL MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. 





Wotton, com, 








mander, andthe H: T, D. Lines, commander, wiil leave New 

and Southampton, for the year ODL ‘on the foliowiog days— York, Havre 

Leave New York. Leave Havre, 
Franklin....Saturday.......... Feb. 8 Freshite. poe Weltnantin +oee-Mare 
Humboldt” ..e. March 8 | Humbo rr 

Franklin sees April 5 pronkite eeee ay 7 
Humboldt epee ay 3/| Humboldt ees June 4° 
Franklin eoee May 31| Franklin 6.90 July 92 
Humboldt eons June 28 | Humboldt ove july 30 
Franklin sees July 2%) Franklin sees Aug. @ 
Humboldt sees Aug. 23| Humboldt tees Sept, 2% 
Franklin cece Sept. 20} Franklin seco Oct. 
Humboldt cece Oct. 18| Humboldt eee Nov. 13 
Franklin eove Nov. 15/| Franklin sees Dec. 
Humboldt seee Dec. 13 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 











These Steamers, buill,exp pressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, or 
on surpamee’ either for heey strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, T 
.. ne Southampton bo ot the mos aporoved kid iid ped offer to op oman 
BROWNE akers mporters of Grand, Semi Grand Octa: ‘at returnin er 
J. | Se ao. Sepere ont es onsets ” on, agvestages over any 4-{> in the eonomy of both faery pd 
_F. ee ‘would call the attention of of this beautifulinstrument, to the Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .........+000. money. 
elegant collection he has for sale. every variety in styleand From te From Havre a ere Sebncedbesscecccesccecccoccccest, GD 
experience in the first establishments in he is able to o pessage soenaed wat paid 
of the Fee ieee ani pariocs mackaniom, tage ub ouch improve-| An experienced Surgeon on board. 
ments as fit for extremes of climate, in this . Alist ofprices For freight or passage. apply to, 
Pie come received PB Py yy "Orders foray sy piece: 4 BM eELIAM ISELIN, Horse’ 1feuh 5S Broadway, 
val 0: ‘ 
BF given and recelved:if uot on hand. by the nextarrival. 4 MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampiog 
le I—ly 
THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH HE ROYAL MAIL sT ER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will 
Tr. EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT | © ™%* *2 8 Thomason Friday,Augusi sth, at nocd. nae rae 
ape bea adr bien Vnaithenan tid Pe smfaass dieti She bas excellent accommodations for passengers. 
obtained ne 4 wo from an em my ve . 
H fused member a gon on Weodlisned this elty the follow! ak Price Of Passage to Bermuda. «1. .0++++0+e+-++esreeveee $35 
egies octaglo Wiel wii ne not fail to convince the most incredulous of ite ofcacy. parang <yat = -gebe oS bis 
MONIAL.—From T. Dexter, M. D., Se of Geol &e. There is a regular Mail communication between St, Thomas and all the West Indie 
“I have carefully ex: as in many cases bed the the medicine which you pre- | Islands, Lata) Vera way hey &c. 
ime, and am happy to bear my testimony in ts favour. The MERLIN wiil take t. Apply te 
« been a desideratum with the profession to cathartic at once mild and E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 


Res” wiih sould combine alno the properton which exiat In Tarrani’s Effervescent 


Py: oh meth ed — 24k & the “Bat wis aris 
concomitan' eartburn, ven rt tzer en 

ae proved ‘indeed a *aiuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 

isguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

cats on to eerie chitdren, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

Re 'o persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 

value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 

is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 

[Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 
New York, March !st, 1848, No. 68 Warren street, N.Y. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Proposed and sold wholesale and retail, by em A TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ty, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Ww, arren, N 

Also. for sale at 110 sreaewee, 10 Astor Benes, 2 Park Row. 531 Breadwee. 183 Broad- 

way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 

Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C Chetan. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles . 
sy 4 40 + i st., New Orleans, and by @ principal druggists throughout the United Staies. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
Ts INSTITUTION combines a large aad well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
Rooms. 


The Terms are $25 for an asei 


le and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted 


r $75, thus’ reudering the share free. 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogué has lately been published. oct 19 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
$6 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND suRPLUS $412,000. 
Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Banx ror THE WIDOW AND THE OnPHaNn.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman, 











NEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
, —e Boerne, poche 1. 
arc) enry Luu 

Bamuel 8. Vicwiana, Robert J. Dillon, 

William Van Joseph Gaillard, Jr 

Aquila G. = J. Kearny Rogers, M. D. 
BALTIMORE, 

Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 

John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffan 

Donald Mclivain Dr. 21 H. McCullon, 
BOSTON. 

George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 

Israel Whitney, “oo oy Brigham, = 

Te Sa William Elliott. — Se 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Loca )Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
a, containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples if agents, 
examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, rr hy canbe had free of charge, on sSplledion at 


7 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is in the United States, in the names of three of 
to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


vested 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to 
t otherwise. 
ed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


[should any such b arise] or 
Thirty days are allow: 
arties hereafter assured 8o effecta Policy which = entitle them at 
loan of one-half the amount t oF annual premiums paid by them, without nate riers 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., a1 71 Wall d Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be eldresced is" 
J. LEANDER STARR, Geil dou, 
jan 5 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tes COMPANY is ees to grant eles lee on Lives, whether single or joint. 


sell Annuities, to to transactall b 
Life is concerned. ’ ae tall business in which the risk of 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the C 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that AA comenkans i 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low raie of interest at- 
tainable on investments a —_ Companies their generally large expenditure can 


with oe re to safe 
ung sagas’ (> ont p aoe receipt and is annually published by the tom Ang and 
Ofno other Life faaneiaee Semmens can it be said that it investsall its Funds 


and that it does not c ly contribute to the immense sum of money y wince 
sent out of the he “pay British or Foreign Companies for that in > ema a this creer 
nearly a ther Great Britain nor the neighbouring fairly offer 


ere vn beng ma 


the value of ch nts as they may have made, and it further hase 
— for an le consideration eouken Uher five or more full premiums Sore tien 
reon, 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are year]: 
policy holders thus esnared. Srey Coeeentntyn Gs 
ee Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
olicies. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure 2100 ona Single Life, 








Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly; Quarterly; Age. Annual | Hf. Yearl uarte; 
Brent. ‘wee Premium. - Premium. Preaiam Premio’ 
2s. da 2s. 4. 8. a. as dj 2 ws d 
20 117 4 019 1 3 Ae 20 19 ll 06 4 0 7 Ww 
25 22 9/11 10 oll 2 25 1147 017 8 9 Oo 
30 29 38 1 012 10 30 20 2 a @--9 010 6 
35 216 7/),1 8 ll ol4 9 35 26 4 5. O- 8i.8 B..8 








Tabies of Rates, forins of and aii otherinformation 
Officeand Age proposal, 4 may be obtained at the Head 


88 King Street. Mamiltcn. 9th Apr il 1250. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONTH 
HIS line of packets will h fter be d of the following ships, which will snc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
apl 2 











Suips Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
> - - ae | . London, 
evonshire , new ovey ay t. Jan. 8\June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 
Northumberland,” Lord, ‘ “ 4% R 4 ss July 13, Nov. 13, March is 
Pte, new, auae, June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. » = @ 
ctoria. am ” 4, ‘* x 4Aug 13 Dec.13, 
Hendrik Hudson, , July Ry Nov. 2, March es 28, 9g? ann ; 
arg. Evans, ratt, te 4. “ 24/Sept. 13, Jan. l 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April we 23. 13 ay a 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “—_°" = ~ Go oe Feb. is, June 18 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex rienced navi 

ae Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip 
The price of cabin passage |s now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 

and liquors. Neither the captains nor ownere of these packets will be responsible for letters, 

parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless re; ba en of Lading are signed therefor. Ap- 

ply to N GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

uly 1 and = BARING. BROTHERS, & CO; Leadon. 


P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through the 
Post Office. apl. 19 








‘T's. BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS Py 
Rad York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at 
land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. Copteina, 


——— | Persia....crcccccsccssesceeeses 
Africa...cccccscccseccsesscescreree oA. ABI. cceceseevceceseseeeesC. A. -E. Jadking ; — 
BUrope.....cecccvccccccccscerscees Bee G. LOtt | Niagara..cecccescccsseccscess 185 r 
Amorics........cc.ssccccsess.ee8. Shannon pee = eeerererreeeeeseeerens Win rin 


OMIDTIR. oor cccccccccccccccseescccs 


These veasels carry a clear white light at their feettbcomus on starboard Sidhe on 
port. 


1B. ccccccccccccscccccoccces 







From 
AMECTICR...00 4. + seeee+BOSLON....40 . ceeves sees WEUNCSAAY .seceesee, June With, “ 
1UQAPB ..cereesseceeee New York... ..+sc+seee Wednesday ....seceee July2d, “ 
Europa...e+eesee +eeee+ BOSON... soseee Wednesday ... J “ 


Africa....+. 





«+-New York 





Cambria ° no. -- Wednesday “ 
Asia.... New Yor! .. Wednesday “ 
Canada Boston -» Wednesday. “ 
America New Yor «eos Wednesday . “ 
Nisgara.. +++ BOBION. 6s ececseesecees Wednesday ... “ 
Africa ..cceesececesveses New York,......-..+s00 Wednesday “ 
Europ@....scsescecseces Boston... sesseeeresees Wednesday ept. 3d.  “ 
ABB. cvccccccccsscccesce New York.....-.+++ .. Wednesday .......... Sept. 10th, « 





Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool, —s Cabin.. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigi t will be charged on eens beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice, 
For freight or passage, apply to E. aay bit. 
roadway, 
French, German, and other foreign go oods, received and brought in common with Britah 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


Persons intending to takepassage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are requested 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the ships are full. 


coerce BS1D 


teense eeeeess 70 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC. ...ccccccccccscccccccccccccsesseccssecssessCaDt, West, 
f pnateniainaane rs eter erceioentae wari | Nye, 
BEE arerrcecoosce sone eocccccecccccocccccsccesosesee- Capt, Luce, 
BALTIC.. ....sccsseccccsesccccsscccccecesccencccsseseesOapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC Grafton 
These ships, having been built by coupessonsestay for Government service, ovary case 
bes been taken in thelr constraction, a9 slee in thelr oe ensure and speed, 
- their accommodations for p Ji or comfort. 
from New York to Liverpool, @ 8130. Exclusive use of extra size 
ous hy Poding — From Liverpool to New York, 
An experieaced surgeon wiil be attac Slashed pena tiies, 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 


ee vecccescccccreccecsccecccese coccossccceces CRP 





From New York rom Liverpool 
Wednesday...March.. ..+0«- 5th, 1851 Saturday....... February..... se £2 125 
Wednesday. “March.......+.-19th, Saturday........February .. id, 






> “APFilsseee oo00222d, o6 Saturday.....--.-March...... vesece aan « 


oe APTil.cocssseee i6th, * Saturday .....++-March..........22d, “ 
megec May eeeece ccocckeem, ** MA can a eta 5 enee © eee 9th, “ 
May. webocegee « Wednesday ....April.... ...... 30th, rd 
cocece +-Jume « ee Wednesday ....May.......+++.-14th, “ 





- June. 





“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


« Wednesday .-M . 28th, “ 





Saturday nt gu 
Saturday ......Seprember.... “13th, « 


os: AUguUat....e0. 
vigepiember . Sd, “ 
‘September ....--17th, e 







Saturday ......September.. .2?th, “ 
Saturday .....- “October ...-+ “11th, * 

















Saturday .....-October Sana ~ sae i... October. ...-++...18t, « 
Saturday ......November.....8th, “ peel ~~ Aaa Sth, “ 
Saturday ...... November . 22d, od +eeeOctober,....04-.29th, 
Saturday ..... December ...- 6th, pe «ee November ...... “12th, ” 
Saturday ......December....20th, . “ oo ol * isa - 

‘11. December »-+e+« 27th, 2 


For freight or app! 
ght OF Passage, OPP WARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr., 8 Boulevard Montmartre. Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie,Jew 


diry, Precious Stones, or hacen unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expre: 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


anes Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, Lith, 16th, aad 26th of every month, 
the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb........+.-Cropper...+++++Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 age. 16 Aug. 16. Dee. 16 
Constellation........-.Allen,.. cvcccccecesoldscscccccdlescece oo seer eeetOe. +8 
Yorkshire....0..ese0- “Shearman... ........16.. coccccelGccce.00016 Jan 1. -May am -Sept 1 


CK ceccccercvejecs rwpongmiertiae 4 hse yt seesgeeeeRBlecceellecssees 


Garri: - 
Isaac Wright........+- “Farber. evseoee-Apr. 1... Aug. 1,....Dec. 1] --++0lt-+00e aaah 
Waterloo .....00+++++.Harvey.. ree fio Agron esencecek i PJ 
Montezuma.. .- De cy. Tciidids + MBivdase.nce Feb. 1. . June 1.. 
Henry Sow T ° Leosccvckl 
Columbia. . 1 





seceeces a? % seveerQBle ave 


New York... eee ee 
West Point..........-Allen. . 
aa ataene Te 
ROSCIUS. ... 2... 00000+ SNOPPY. .ccccrecccesWbssecccceeGisecccsers silia. anguctilecoscels 
These ships are al-lof the largest class, and are commanded by man of character and @2- 
Perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every ne ‘of stores of the beet kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strict) re 
Price of passage to seeeees sodbecoconcte 
to New OTK eee. 
Agents for ships West a Lyaerloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
Party yt 
ive 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons. Beng, Clay, and Garrick 
BROWN SI Ss TILESTON © co, ii AF, be 
ve 
Agents a, ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, 
saac Webb, and New York, 
GOODHUE & CO. C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


° oo0oGh 
secccrserrccelleccccces ell .coe ooeoll]. -26.. 
J ccccececceclGsrcccesce lWecerscecelG ~~ Apr te ‘Aug }... ‘Dee 1 





I, 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on tt@ 
lst of each month, as follows :— 






8T. DENIS i — wae 16th 
A st January..... Febru 
Follansbee, master. js May. ee {6th June, wes 
lst September . 16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, lst February . 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. J ist June... 29 tau Ju 
ist October... 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, 1st March.......++eee+ ¢ 16th April, 
Conn, master. : lat July ...eceses eee " 16th August 
lst November. .....+++ (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April ......- 16th May, 
Willard, master. : Ist August ° a 16th September, 
lst December. . . 16th January. 


They are all first class a, York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
comfort and con 8 and commanded by men of experience in t 
trade. The price of cemnee ‘is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goocs sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from any charge but these actually 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, A aie 





gue 24 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 











